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IS A COMPANY LIBRARY 
FOR EMPLOYES JUSTIFIED ? 


THAT EMPLOYES WELCOME the opportunity to read “text- 
books of the business” has been demonstrated through their use 
of a general library operated by the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. More than 7,000 employes used the library last year, 
1,400 of whom were enrolled in reading courses. Books can be 
easily obtained, require no fines or costs, and are sent out and 
returned without expense to the employe. A reading course, 
begun some years ago, has been expanded to include 44 
courses and becomes more popular with employes each year 
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ig libraries, 


the amount of 
reading matter available today 
through public libraries, circu- 
newspapers and 
what does a company- 
tained library have to offer em- 
s? Does it duplicate other serv- 
Is such a library justified by 
se actually made of it? 
teresting answers to these ques- 
are found in the experience of 
suthwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
ring 1937, approximately 7,000 


azines, 


yes used the general library 
ted by that company. While 
ibrary is located at company 


uarters in St. Louis, users are 
buted throughout the five states 
Southwestern Bell territory— 


sas, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
and Texas. 
the total number of users, 


1,400 were enrolled in reading 
ss, each of which comprised 
to six volumes on selected sub- 


jects. This year will show even 
greater usage, it is expected, in 
keeping with the steady growth since 
the library was established eight 
years ago. 

The general library is in no way 
a philanthropic gesture, but grew out 
of a need to supplement the com- 
pany’s continuous vocational training 
program. Through the library, em- 
ployes are given access to the “text 
books of the business.” 

The Southwestern Bell company 
found it was the practice of many 
supervisors to recommend outside 
reading to ambitious employes. Yet, 
prior to establishment of the library, 
there was no practical way for such 
people to get the books or other ma- 
terial that would help them to be- 
come more efficient workers. 

Much of the material needed was 
not available from public libraries, 
for subjects specifically applying to 
the telephone business usually have 


little appeal to the general public. In 
addition, there was the fact that no 
public libraries have been established 
in some of the agricultural com- 
munities in which the company 
operates. 

While practical considerations 
were given greatest weight, the man- 
agement was not unmindful of other 
benefits which use of a library brings 
to the individual employe—and thus, 
indirectly, to the company. 

In providing means for improve- 
ment of technical ability there has, 
at the same time, been effort to stim- 
ulate interest in general and cul- 
tural subjects. Effects from the lat- 
ter type of reading are intangible; 
but it is believed that anything 
which makes an employe a better 
citizen, or helps him to live a more 
interesting life, has a direct bear- 
ing on his efficiency as a worker. 

This dual objective is reflected in 
the type of matter carried by the 
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library. In the technical field, there 
is a full list of volumes on telephony 
and related topics, such as mathe- 
matics, electricity and magnetism, 
electrical engineering, and physics. 
But there is also an ample selection 
of more general subjects, such as 
psychology, English, economics, busi- 
ness management, foremanship, biog- 
raphy, science, music appreciation, 
and art appreciation. No fiction is 
carried. 

The reading course, in which a 
number of volumes on related sub- 
jects are grouped, has proved one 
of the most popular features. Estab- 
lished some years ago, the plan has 
been expanded until now 44 courses 
are offered. Through the reading 
course, use of the library is greatly 
simplified. 

Only one request is needed for a 
series of volumes, and the employe 
is aided in making a proper selection 
of subjects. Books are in graded 
order in most of the courses. They 


are sent, one at a time, as they are 
available. As soon as one book is 
returned, another is forwarded until 
all volumes in the course have been 
read. As a rule, books are issued 
for a 28-day period, but may be 
renewed. 

Undoubtedly of great appeal is the 
fact that use of the library involves 
no restrictions or red tape. Some 
of the reading courses are the equiv- 
alent of a special study program; 
however, there are no tests or ex- 
aminations. Neither are there fines 
or costs of any kind; books are sent 
out and returned without expense to 
the employe. 

An employe may ask for a book in 
person, by telephone, or by a written 
note. Extensions are arranged just 
as informally. There is no require- 
ment to follow lines of organization; 
most transactions are handled di- 
rectly with the individual. 

Interest in the library is stimu- 
lated through occasional articles in 
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c J. Fumes AINCIICAH Mee&ts Joan of Arc 


It is late afternoon in a Missouri River town 


A printer's boy, clad in ill-fitting garments, 


is going home from work Across his path the wind carries a square bit of paper, and the boy 


hurries to overtake it. Fascinated, he reads a leaf torn from an old history of Joan of Arc. The 


boy has never heard of Joan, but then and there he determines to learn more of her tragic story 


No one can say how much the world may owe to this chance event 


It took place in Hannibal, Mo., nearly 90 years ago. The boy was Sam Clemens, destined to 


become America’s beloved Mark Twain. The scrap of paper proved a turning point in his life 


for it led to a powerful and lasting interest in all literature 





Every now and then some book arouses in us 
some of the cagerness and enthusiasm young Clemens 
experienced. We resolve to do more reading of solid 
value. There is a limit, though, to anyone's reading 
capacity. And the deluge of daily newspapers and maga- 
zines tends to crowd out more worth-while matter 


For telephone people who wish to plan a well- 


rounded reading program, the General Library has 
much to offer. Reading courses, cach comprising many 
volumes of proven merit, make selection easy. If you 
are not already making use of the General Library, 
why not try a “sample order."’ The first step is to fill 
out and mail the coupon on the opposite page 


Better send it in now, while you have it in mind! 





Reproduction of an advertisement which appeared in a recent issue of the South- 
western Telephone News, calling attention to the reading courses offered by the 
general library of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to its employes. 
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the Southwestern 
the company magazine. These «tress 
the benefits employes may tain 
through using the library. A recent 
article lists a number of reading 
courses which may be ordered 
through a coupon attached, ani also 
offers a complete book list from 
which other reading courses in- 
dividual volumes can be selecte 

An important development has 
been to centralize in the general 
library much of the specialized ref- 
erence material formerly kept in de- 
partment files. By this means use- 
fulness of the reference materia! has 
been greatly increased. 

In a few instances, it has been 
found desirable to keep department 
reference files intact. In such cases, 
the library maintains a catalog of 
the department files, so that the 
source of most of the specific data 
on file anywhere in the company can 
be determined. 

Another function is to serve as an 
information bureau for employes. 
Annually, the library answers several 
thousand requests for special in- 
formation. Many of these can be 
filled by supplying material already 
on hand. But others require indi- 
vidual research, and verge on the 
brain-teaser or ask-me-another class. 
Some recent examples of requests 
are: 


Telephone ews, 


In what way, specifically, can the life 
history of a tree be determined through 
study of its “rings”? 

During the month of August, 1937, 
what constellations of stars will be 
visible at Gallup, N. M.? 

What is the legend of Psyche? 

What comment on Bell System policy 
was made by Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins in her talk on_ technological 
unemployment? 


Many expressions have been re- 
ceived from employes which testify 
to the value of the general library. 
Some of these are individual letters 
of appreciation; many take the form 
of comments in connection with re- 
quests for additional books. 

If further indication were needed, 
it might be found in growth of the 
library since it was established in 
May, 1929. During the first month 
of its existence the stock of books 
numbered 71 volumes, and there were 
74 readers. At present there are up- 
wards of 2,800 volumes and _ the 
monthly circulation is more than 800. 

vv 
Longest Service of Ohio 
Bell Women Employes 

Forty-five years in the _ telephone 
business; the longest period of service 
among women employes of The Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. throughout the 
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stat’, an experience in telephony which 
spa a period dating from the time 
whe: Toledo had only 1,200 telephones 
to present development 
60, instruments 


of nearly 
such is the record 
of ss Anna F. Finnegan, cashier in 
he jledo business office of the Ohio 


To be technical, Miss Finnegan hasn’t 


qui 145 years of service. She lacks 
just about one month. It was in April, 
1893, that Miss Finnegan entered the 
employ of the old Central Union Tele- 


ph Co., predecessor of the Ohio Bell. 

At that time, one exchange served all 
of Toledo’s 1,200 telephones. There were 
11 erators, including Miss Finnegan. 
In addition to her operating duties, she 
handled stenographic and clerical work 
for W. Cherry, then manager of the 
Toledo exchange. When a full-time 
stenographic position became necessary, 
Miss Finnegan was selected. 

In 1903, when the man who had been 
left the company, Miss Finne- 
promoted to that 
Since then she has supervised the work 


casniel 


gan was 


position. 


of receiving money which Toledoans 
pay every month for their telephone 
sery e. 

Miss Finnegan, who has just retired, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon on 
January 29, at which more than 40 
loc: Ohio Bell officials and fellow- 
wo rs were present. 

vy 


Telephone Users Give 


Service Suggestions 
courteous, friendly and helpful 
attitude of telephone 
eral whether 


employes 
operators, 


gen- 
installers, 
repairmen or office employes—was the 
outstanding service quality commented 
upon by users of telephone service in 
replies to a questionnaire of the New 
Jers 3ell Telephone Co. 

A list of 34 service activities directly 
affecting the telephone user was con- 
tained in this questionnaire, which was 
answered by company employes in all 
departments and all districts. 
sult, thousands of suggestions were of- 


As a re- 


ered for service improvement, ranging 


from such details as the elimination of 
the loud “clicks” in pay-station receiv- 
ers when refunds are made, to loca- 


tions for new business headquarters 


and collecting departments for greater 
convenience to the general public. 


Other answers to the questionnaire 


included ideas for company advertising, 
suggestions for the use of less formal 
phrases by operators and for the em- 


ployment of test desk men when han- 
ling unusual situations. 

The main source of unfavorable com- 
ment was interference on party lines 
the inability to complete calls, lack 
of privacy, interruptions to conversa- 
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FREE 


This offer is made 
to Company employees 


You may choose one of 42 reading 
courses, each of which contains a 
number of books on related sub- 
jects, or 

You may make your own selection 
from a Book List that will be sent 
you. 


The cost? 
There are no dues. . . no obliga- 
tion. Books are sent out and returned through 
Company mail 


. no costs 


How to begin 


Just fill in and mail the coupon, on which are 


Please send the first book in the reading course checked 
American History Enghiah Mathematics 
Foremanship Electricity and Magnetism 
Suinindet We Live In 

ilosophy Salesmanship 
Psychology Radio 
Home Study Course in 
Telephone Transmission Telephony Biography 







suggested several Courses that would make good winter 
reading. Check the square at the right of the coupon if you would like to receive 
the Book List, containing full information on the service offered you by the General Library 


nisi ) 
C feneral Libeary 1303 Telephone Building e Saint Louis, Missouri 
¢ ™ ¢ 


Economics of the World 


Choose more than one course if you wish. 


“Please send me 
the Book List of the 
General Library 


Economics of Public 
Utilities 


Elementary Physics containing full in 
Elementary Chemistry formation on these 
and 26 other read: 


ing courses. 








Please \ Name 


Print | Company Address__ 





Dept. __ Date 


City >. = 








This advertisement appeared recently in the Southwestern Telephone News showing how easily 


employes can secure books from the general library, at no expense to themselves. 


Unfavorable comments 
also provoked by the service connection 
charge, other rates and 
charges, length of time between direc- 


tions. were 


various 


tory issues, the handling of overdue 
bills, clearness of billing detail and 
sales activities. 


Thousands of favorable service com- 
received, and these 
were most heartening to the employes 
of the New Jersey Bell. Some of the 
unsatisfactory conditions reported, such 
as party-line service, are beyond the 
company’s control and can 


ments were also 


only be 
remedied by better understanding and 
cooperation among telephone customers 
themselves. Oftentimes a simple ex- 
planation by an employe will remedy 
the situation, says the New Jersey Bell, 
company magazine, in commenting upon 
the questionnaire. Continuing, it said: 

“Here employes themselves can be 
of great assistance, because personal 


discussion between telephone men and 
women and the they know 
usually can do more to get at the root 
of a complaint or 
and settle it 
umes of 


people 


misunderstanding 
satisfactorily than vol- 
printed information and 
instructions. 

While most of us know enough about 
the business to meet most questions, 
answers to the questionnaire showed 
a need for further information on some 
details of practices and 
suitable material is now being consid- 
ered for distribution to help employes 
discuss these points so that telephone 
users can readily understand 
them. The company’s advertising and 
publicity also will continue 
to explain the ‘why’ of practices and 


policies, and 


more 
activities 


policies not always understood and sug- 
gest ways in which customers can get 
the most. satisfaction from _ their 
service.” 














Capital 


Special! Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


CHANGES MADE in past few years in fashions of conducting 
Federal investigations. . . . The FCC telephone investigation 
was made in truly modern style. . . . Some gossip concerning 
recommendations which investigation report now contains. ... 
Bill introduced in Congress, concerning control of business 
in the event of war, which telephone industry should follow 


TYLES in theatrical perform- 
S ances have changed much since 

the days of Booth and Drew. 
Within the last three years, however, 
we have witnessed especially sharp 
departures toward what is called 
“realism,” but what this writer al- 
ways associated with Chinese drama. 
It began with severely modern 
scenery—a simple black velvet drop, 
a draped shawl and spotlight, and 
voila, we have a villa balcony on the 
Riviera! 

Next, the more radical shows did 
away with props altogether and fired 
the orchestras to boot. This season 
Julius Caesar was successfully played 
by a company of young men in blue 
serge suits (and not particularly well- 
pressed suits at that). 

Last week Cornelia Otis Skinner 
brought a full length drama to Wash- 
ington in which she played eight dif- 
ferent characters in monologue—not 
all at once, although that will prob- 
ably come next. Or what will come 
next? The stage does without 
scenery, without music, without 
props, and without any supporting 
cast. 

It would not be surprising to hear 
of a new show which does without 
an audience, and if Senator Minton 
of Indiana has his way about the 
WPA Theatre subsidies, we may yet 
come to that. We shouldn’t criticize 
mediocre WPA shows, said Senator 
Minton (replying to sarcastic com- 
ment by Senator Bailey of North 
Carolina) because these perform- 
ances are given by the poor unem- 
ployed actors. The play, it appears, 
is no longer the thing. It’s the social 
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background of the players we should 
appraise. 


ND WHAT, you may well ask at 
F this point, has all this to do 
with the telephone industry? Well, 
it’s a roundabout approach, if you’ll 
be patient enough, to this writer’s 
impression that fashions in the 
conduct of Federal investigations are 
changing about as rapidly and sharp- 
ly as those of the legitimate stage 
and in somewhat the same direction. 

The specific reference, of course, 
is to the special telephone investiga- 
tion, the report on which is now be- 
ing studied by the FCC as a whole, 
preparatory to formal consideration 
after the telegraph rate petitions are 
disposed of. 

Back in the pre-war days when 
Congressmen looked forward to spe- 
cial investigations like a bride to a 
honeymoon, there developed a tech- 
nique of investigation that utilized 
all the elements of the theater; back- 
ground setting, supporting cast, and 
the accompanying music of applaud- 
ing constituents. There was also the 
handy little item of special appropri- 
ations to compensate in some degree 
for such extra work by our legisla- 
tors. 


HIS TECHNIQUE probably 

reached its peak during the days 
when the late Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana tore the hide off the Teapot 
Dome scandal. What a performance 
that was! The basic setting was the 
United States Senate with the dome 
of the capitol in the background. 
Scenes also shifted between the In- 


terior and Navy departments and the 
lin 


picturesque oil fields of Wyoming 


There were heroes principally 
Walsh) and villains and a host of 
lesser characters. It played to a 


tensely interested audience of 
al proportions. 


nation- 
And it must be justly 
said that a real public service result- 
ed from the prodigious efforts of the 
Montana prosecutor. 

Since the passing of Senator Walsh 
several congressional imitators have 
tried their hands at various investi- 
gations with lesser success. Judge 
Pecora put on a pretty good show 
with the banking investigation, fea- 
turing J. P. Morgan with a midget 
on his lap. But by and large, Sena- 
tors Clark of Missouri, Nye of North 
Dakota, and Black of Alabama (now 
Supreme Court Justice) have failed 
to attain the pace set by the old mas- 
ter from Montana. 

When the special investigation of 
the power utility industry was voted 
by Congress nine years ago, it was 
decided to do away with the flashy 
background—the scenic effect of the 
congressional committee room. The 
investigation was shifted to the pro- 
saic humdrum offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The purpose was 
to obtain more realism, more thor- 
oughness in detail, and less arti- 
ficial or political atmosphere. Well, 
there can be little doubt that the new 
method was a success as far as the 
promoters of the investigation were 
concerned. 

Here was a show that ran eight 
years, cost well over a million dollars, 
and resulted in a more far-reaching 
and important legislation than yrob- 
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ably any other investigation produced 
int Federal auspices. 

ough the FTC investigation 
wen rather light on heroes (Counsel 


ol E. Healy did well—was subse- 
qu y promoted to SEC member- 
shi and, as we have seen, did en- 
tire without stage scenery, it went 
in mg for villains and supporting 
cast Indeed, for a short time the 


FI featured a new villain almost 


eve week. There was a good au- 





too, for most of the run, 
although it tired towards the end and 
fol out a year and a half the inves- 
tig yn coasted along more or less on 
ts own momentum. 
XN IW WE FINALLY arrive at 
1 the special telephone investiga- 


iol Encouraged by the success of 
the [C performance, Congress de- 
cid that this would be anoth- 
el duction without benefit of Cap- 
fill scenery and props—a “‘fac- 
tudy,” to use the words of one 
of the sponsors. The project was dele- 
gated to the newly-organized FCC. 
TI vas a risky move because the 
FCC was a rather green bunch, with 
fe ames very well known in the 
isiness of investigation. The pro- 
luction was placed in_ principal 
charge of Paul Walker, who had had 
SOI experience with stock com- 
pal out in Oklahoma. 
T first problem was whether to 
draft a well-known leading man or to 
se newer talent. After some fum- 
bling, the latter course was decided 
on. Former Special Counsel Samuel 
Becker and former Chief Accountant 
John Bickley were put to work in the 
yp spots. But it turned out that 
hese two had not the stuff of which 
investigation idols are made; and so 
the investigation was rushed along to 
its close with understudies and add- 
ed starters finishing up the job, but 
without an outstanding hero as yet. 


The next problem was to catch a 
villain, a bunch of them if possible, 
ala Federal Trade Commission. The 
nvestigating staff looked over the 


available material—Walter Gifford 
and other A. T. & T. officials—but 
he results were definitely negative. 
There wasn’t a villain in the lot. In- 


de there wasn’t a good juicy scan- 
lal in the whole setup—which means 
here wasn’t even a plot. 


S HERE we have an investiga- 
N on in the truly modern style; 


no scenery, no hero, no villain, no 
plot, and, so far, not much of an 
audience. Routine scolding about 


differences of opinion as to mana- 
ge policies has been about all that 
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could be developed, which roughly 
corresponds to Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner’s monologue in eight scenes—nice 
enough if you like that sort of thing. 
This production so far has cost $1,- 
250,000; and, in the eyes of Con- 
gress, it will probably be regarded as 
having “laid an egg,” 
Broadway. 


as they say on 


Is this a true and fair appraisal? 
Well, it is too early to say until the 
special investigation report, as re- 
vised by the FCC, is finally made 
public; but this writer is inclined 
tc the belief that this view, although 
perhaps inevitable, will not be fair. 
The FCC, and Paul Walker in par- 
ticular, are entitled to some credit 
for not trying too hard to make a 
purse out of a sow’s ear. 

The material Commissioner Walk- 
er had to work with was simply not 
of the sensational variety. The show 
started off to make it so; but the 
stage manager saw the light soon 
enough to change the direction and 
go ahead with a routine monologue 
on the propriety of certain A. T. & 
T. managerial practices. After all, 


“With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread, 

Stitch! Stitch! Stitch!” etc. ete. 


Those were hard days for women but they were productive of 
more than handmade shirts and Thomas Hood’s well-known poem 


“The Song of the Shirt.” 


i— 
| 
| 
oO 
| Someone thought, “There must be a way that stitching could be 
done by machinery rather than by hand.” 
g waiting to be discovered—and then someone thought of putting the 
eye of the needle in the pointed end. 
Of course, the first sewing machines were cumbersome, heavy, 
g and slow—but such an improvement over hand stitching. Those first 
old machines are not on the market today. 
from time to time by more modern types. 
grandmothers could see one of our modern sewing machines, wouldn’t 
© their eyes fairly bulge out of their heads? 
We would still be propelling cumbersome old wind-resisting au- 
tomobiles today if somebody had not thought of streamlined cars. 
g «Is streamlined just a name for the modern cars that are beginning 
to far outnumber other types everywhere? 
designed not only for greater beauty of outline, but also for excel- 
| 
Oo 


lent scientific reasons. 


missible speed. 


In this modern day, our sewing machines render streamlined serv- 
ice for us with a minimum of effort on our part. 

Our public wants nothing short of streamlined machinery, and 
service, so we in the telephone field must be on our toes all the time 
to keep abreast with the streamlined times. 


MORAL: 


Streamlined cars, because of their build, 
reduce wind resistance thereby increasing the efficiency and per- 


Change is the law of life. 


the monologue does have its place in 
terms of education, if not entertain- 
ment. 

For this 
courageous 


somewhat 
Commissioner 
Walker is entitled to considerable 
credit. A lesser man might have 
made a fool of himself and the whole 
commission in striving for sensa- 
tional effects which could not be ob- 
tained. Indeed, the investigation at 
one stage almost did that very thing. 

Then we must not lose sight of the 
considerable reductions in long dis- 
tance toll rates, which may fairly be 
attributed to the pressure of this 
investigation on the A. T. & T. From 
the public viewpoint this is a distinct 
advantage, whatever the telephone 
industry (Independents included) 
may think of it. It may be argued 
with reason that a certain amount 
of these reductions might well have 
come along anyhow and that state 
commissions deserve some credit. 
True enough, but the FCC investiga- 
tion was most likely the big squeeze 
that popped the ultimate rate conces- 
sions from Ma Bell. 


realistic and 
decision 


ee 


STREAMLINING 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association 


Des Moines, Iowa 


There was, and just 


They have been replaced 
If some of our great 


No indeed. They are 
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Work with it. 
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OST IMPORTANT of all is the 

factual study of the Bell oper- 
ating policies which has resulted. At 
this writing your correspondent can 
only give you hearsay as to what the 
report contains as drafted by the 
special investigation staff; and even 
this will be changed in considerable 
degree by the FCC before the report 
goes to Congress. 

Before the report was sent to all 
the commissioners, one could not even 
pick up hearsay, so well did the staff 
guard its work. But here are some 
hearsay reports about the present 
state of the report for what they are 
worth: 

First of all, A. T. & T. deprecia- 
tion reserve policies are reported to 
be given a most thorough going over. 
There are indications that the staff 
has found these reserves unneces- 
sarily large and has made specific 
recommendations (linked with its 
recommendations about valuation) 
for closer control of these reserves 
in the future. 

This may be viewed as a back-door 
approach to a further long distance 
rate reduction move in the future. It 
is understood, however, that the staff 
did not venture any suggestion about 
specific recommendations at the 
present time. 

As for valuation—both in its con- 
tinuous accounting and _ occasional 
rate case aspects—the report is said 
to suggest the exclusive use of the 
original cost theory, with additions 
and betterments also valued and ac- 
counted at cost. As this is in line 
with what the Roosevelt administra- 
tion regulators have been constantly 
repeating for a long time, it is 
scarcely surprising. Anyway, the 
telephone industry (which has built 
rather than bought most of its fa- 
cilities) probably has less to worry 
about if such a change were made 
than any other type of utility in- 
dustry. 

Contrary to published rumors, it is 
understood that the report will not 
suggest any such thing as taking the 
ax to the A. T. & T. corporate struc- 
ture in order to dissect the “‘octopus.” 
While there is considerable discus- 
sion about the abuses of monopoly, 
it is rumored that the report will 
recognize the necessity for the basic 
corporate setup of the A. T. & T., but 
will recommend regulation 
Oz tt. 

There is conflicting gossip about 
what the report recommends for the 
Western Electric-A. T. & T. relation- 
ship. Some say outright divorce; 
others say a mere bookkeeping sepa- 
ration, with the FCC auditing the 
books. The FCC will probably have 
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the final say on this point, anyhow. 
In this connection various charges 
to Bell operating companies for serv- 
ices by affiliates are said to be criti- 
cally discussed. High price pension- 
ing of higher executives also may 
come in for some sharp raps. 

Most interesting, perhaps, to Inde- 
pendents will be the recommendations 
as to the accounting for toll reve- 
nues as between the Bell Long Lines 
Department and the operating con- 
cerns. Some fairly extensive re- 
shuffling of policy in the interest of 
lecal exchanges is said to be on tap. 


HAT IS ABOUT the gist of the 

gossip that runs about town 
these days on the special report. If 
it is substantially true, it goes to 
bear out the somewhat facetious por- 
tion of the discussion in the first 
part of this article. The telephone 
investigation is neither a hair-raiser 
nor a heart-breaker. It developed 
neither angels nor devils. 

Indeed, some literal-minded Con- 
gressmen may be hard put to under- 
stand just what it did develop. But 
it developed an important if critical 
study of something that nobody on 
the outside knew much about before 
the investigation started. It is tech- 
nical stuff and heavy reading but 
nonetheless important. It may not 
be entirely accurate. But it’s a 
start. 

How much did the rest of us know 
about the inside operations of Bell 
until the FCC swung its $1,250,000 
X-ray into action? This is not to 
suggest that there is anything fun- 
damentally wrong with the inside op- 
eration of Bell. But it’s a good thing 
for all of us to get X-rayed once in 
a while. As they say in the ad, 
“Brush your teeth twice a day and 
see your dentist twice a year.” It 
can’t hurt you. 


NE BILL in Congress that the 

telephone industry should fol- 
low with the greatest of care is the 
measure reported last week by the 
House military affairs committee, 
which would put virtually complete 
control of all business activity under 
the President, in the event of war, 
with powers far greater than those 
President Wilson exercised during 
the World War. 

There’s much to be said for this 
measure from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense; but for business men, 
who want to stay in business and 
who remember what almost happened 
to the telephone industry under the 
late Postmaster.General Burleson (of 
Wilson’s cabinet), it will bear watch- 
ing. 





The bill bears the imprimat ir of 
Representative May of Kentuck > but 
the Army and Navy depart?ients 
have been the principal cooks respon- 
sible for the mixture. Aside from 
provisions relating to the reg stra- 
tion of male citizens between 2! and 
31 for military service, the bil! pro- 
vides that a declaration of war by 
Congress would act as immediate ay- 
thorization for the President to pro- 
claim that no prices, rents, commis- 
sions or compensations should set 
at a higher rate than those obtaining 
on an arbitrary date which he might 
designate as a standard. 

Changes in prices might be made. 
thereafter, only with the authority 
of further proclamations. In the 
meantime the President could pro- 
ceed with the designation of essen- 
tial services and resources hich 
should be put under government con- 
trol, and the licensing of public sery- 
ices under whatever conditions might 
be considered necessary. 

A special registration would be 
made of industrial executives in those 
industries considered essential to 
war-time operations, and such men 
would be inducted into government 
service for duration of the war. This 
probably would include communica- 
tions executives. 

Taxation of excess profits would be 
specifically authorized with the 
declaration that during wartime 
“there shall be in effect a system of 
taxation which shall absorb all profits 
above a fair normal return to be 
fixed by Congress.” 

There is little or no chance that 
the bill will get to a vote in either 
House or Senate during the current 
session. sut judging from experi- 
ence, this is only a trial run to test 
reaction. The real bill will pop up 
The telephone 
industry would be well advised to see 
to it that if the communications sys- 
tems are drafted during wartime, 
some provision guaranteeing their 
return after the emergency should be 
insisted upon if at all possible. Many 
an advance by public ownership has 
been made under cover of national 
defense or other emergency. 


vy 
Fire Fails to Rout 
Brave Telephone Operators 


Although W. J. Smith, manager of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Corp., 
North Manchester, Ind., ordered the op- 
erators to leave when the 
building caught fire recently, the girls 


at the next session. 


exchange 


decided to stick to their poses and han- 
dle calls on the board as though noth- 
ing had happened. Damage was esti- 
mated at $300. 
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Bell System Report For 1937— 


Expenses Are Increasing 


Az Zoster Rate Than Revenues 


A. T. & T. CO.“S ANNUAL REPORT for 1937 shows net income of $9.76 
per share compared with $9.89 in 1936. Taxes increase 46 per cent in 


two years, and last year were equal to $9.21 per telephone in service. 
Telephones in service and daily conversations increase, but rate of 


increases fell latter part of year. President W. S. Gifford comments 


on Bell System’s management forces, employes and public relations 





XOTAL OPERATING | : 
vevenues of the Bell | BELL SYSTEM LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE SERVICE 
| 20 YEARS OF PROGRESS IN REDUCING CHARGES AND IMPROVING SERVICE with $9.89 


System in 1937 were 
20 LARGEST CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Co. was $182,342,000, or 
$9.76 per share as compared 


in 1936. 
























































$1,051,400,000, an increase Of | weeace cuarce The number of telephones 
$56,500,000, or 5.7 per cent Bhp aol AVERAGE TIME REQUIRED in the Bell System reached a 
; : se ee es wT ‘s TO ESTABLISH A Cea peice 9 ; oon 
ov he previous year, ac- $7 i= _— LONG-DISTANCE new all-time high in 1937. 
cording to the annual report 11 . in. = At the end of the year, there 
ma public March 1. Ex- —— 1} TTT ——_" zs _ — were 15,332,000 telephones in 
per , however, increased $5 —lII| HIE -_ ° service as compared with the 
. 1] Hit} 1917 92 92 1932 «1937 : : 
$69,000,000, or 8.9 per cent. - || mL. ~ I previous maximum number 
Of this increase, taxes 1] II of 15,193,000 which was 
charged to operation § ac- $3— HE Sailr —— reached in 1930. The increase 
counted for $19,600,000 and $2— i ie SL of 878,400 telephones in 1937 
wage increases for $27,000,- HHI was 2,100 less than the in- 
000, or a total of $46,600,000. eee : oemcaaaas HY pater crease of 880,500 in 1936. 
Tl over two-thirds of the 0 Ui The average daily number 
ise in expenses was due ee — — — of telephone conversations 
reased taxes and higher a - are —_ during the year was 68,790,- 
rates. The net operat- a —-_ yh ee ee & ee person bmn 000. There were 6 per cent 
ncome of $207,000,000 station” calls between the 26 largest Gities ta the United States more local conversations and 
was $12,500,000 less than in = Sete a Paes hes eg . Scns RRA ‘hen. ced 8 per cent more toll and long 
19 s ng-distance connec distance conversations than 
Other income, which in- in 1936. 
cludes the system’s proportion of the ments, interest charges and_ divi- During the latter part of 1937, there 
earnings of the Western Electric Co., dends on preferred stocks decreased was a slowing up in the rate of increase 
Inc., and its subsidiaries, was $28,990,- $9,400,000. in telephones and telephone conversa- 
000, approximately the same as in 1936. The net income applicable to stock tions, and at the end of the year the 
As result of refunding and retire- of the American Telephone & Telegraph number of daily toll and long distance 
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conversations was about the same as at 
the end of 1936. 

Including the 
6,500 connecting telephone companies 


telephones of about 
and more than 25,000 connecting rural 
telephone lines, there were at the end 
of the year approximately 19,380,000 for 
telephones in the United States, one for 
every seven persons, contrasted with 
one for every forty persons in Europe. 


retirement 


amount 
500,000. 


stock outstanding, 
ploye. 

Cash assets of the Bell System at the 
end of the year, including funds tem- 
porarily invested in government obliga- 
tions, but exclusive of $12,900,000 held 


the A. 


of bonds called for re- 
demption, were $153,000,000, of which 








or per em- _ which there was a depreciation 1 serve 
of $1,198,500,000, or 27 per cent. 
“Telephone service continues im- 


prove with practically every pect 
showing betterment in 1937,” said Pres- 
ident Walter S. Gifford in the ort. 
“This improvement, considering th» fact 


that over 50,000 new employes w in- 
& T. held $114,- ducted into the operating forces are 
for increased business and to lace 


Bell System taxes continued to in- During the year, plant additions losses, is especially gratifying. 
crease and the total, including taxes amounted to $323,900,000, and plant re- “The technical operations of eph- 
charged to construction, amounted to  tirements to $193,600,000, resulting in a ony make necessary in almost a Ases 
$137,600,000 in 1937, or $20,800,000 over net increase in plant of $130,300,000, or a great deal of training after t em- 
1936. Taxes in 1936 were $22,300,000 3 per cent. This compares with a net ploye comes into the Bell Syste In 
greater than in 1935. Thus in two years _ increase in plant of $71,000,000 in 1936. the development of a skilled telephone 
there has been an increase of $43,100.- Total assets of the Bell System at the craftsman. a number of years ex- 
000 in taxes, or 46 per cent. Taxes in end of 1937 amounted to $5,057,800,000. perience must be combined wit} Ca- 


1937 were equal to $9.21 per telephone 


in service, $7.04 per share of common 


Of these assets, 


$4,389,500,000 was tele- 


tional training. Combinations of experi- 





Total oper. revenues’. .$1,051,379,343 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
Current maintenance. $ 
Depreciation expense. 

(Depreciation expens¢ 

represented 4.06 per cent 

of average investment in 
depreciable plant in serv 

ice during 1937 and 4.12 

per cent during 1936.) 

Traffic expenses ..... 

Commercial expenses 

Operating rents ....... 

General and Miscellaneous 
Expenses: 

General administration, 
including cost of de- 
velopment and_ re- 
ree 

Accounting and treas- 
ury departments.... 

Provision for employes’ 
service pensions 

Employes’ sickness, ac- 
cident, death and oth- 
OF bose ceies 

Other general expenses. 

Less expenses charged 
construction 


203,528,183 
161,601,522 


158,813,527 
84,194,049 
13,481,511 


23,538,281 
37,510,194 
12,441,686 
7,538,269 
11,799,704 
5,967,476 


Total operating expenses.$ 708,479,450 


Net operat ing revenues 





(carried forward)....$ 342,899,893 
| é \ I I 4 n 
i é f l ! f ivers le 
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$994,852,132 


$182,063,578 
160,963,777 


39,483,912 
78,276,690 


13,452,768 


23,168,875 
34,575,687 
11,131,889 

7,028,183 
11,481,631 


6,601,841 


$659,025,149 


$335,.826,983 
nts su 
per 
se he 
( s date 
at t] 
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phone plant and equipment against ence and extensive training are also 

OPERATING REVENUES Year 1937 Year 1936 Year 1937 Year 1931 

Local service revenues $ 703,443,830 $665,152,512 Net operating revenue 

. ~- ~~ . ‘ - J . »46 » -OHoOr 92 

Toll service revenues 321.502.556 306,238,511 (brought forward) $ 342.899.8938 $335.826.98 

Miscellaneous revenues. 30,387,239 26,657,445 = 

Less uncollectible operat- AXES: 

ine revenues..... } 954.282 3,196,336 Federal income (includes 


$57,534 in 1937 and 
$86,106 in 1936 provi- 
sion for surtax on un- 
distributed earnings). .$ 
Social security (excludes 
$1,747,709 in 1937 and 
$460,007 in 1936 charged 
construction ) ‘ 
Other principally 
and local ........ 


30,756,999 $ 28,113,0: 


; 12,064,067 3,714,729 
state 

93,096,125 84,511,645 
Total operating taxes.$ 135,917,191 $116,339,4 


Net operating income.$ 206,982,702 $219,487,54( 
OTHER INCOME: 
Dividends from subsidia- 
ries not consolidated $ 
Proportionate interest in 
earnings or deficits (af- 
ter dividends) of sub- 
sidiaries not consoli- 


19,924,625 $ 18,399.36 


"ESE S Spee ae 1,461,891 2.166,27 
Dividends from non-con- 
trolled companies 1,303,074 3,842,994 


Interest and miscellaneous 
items—net 3,303,879 


4,456,21 


Total income (before 
fixed charges) . ...9 235,976,171 $248,352,387 
Interest deductions........$ 11,939,686 $ 49,796,46 

Amortization of discount on 

funded debt and _ other 
fixed charges ....... 646,206 718,245 
Total net income. .--9 193,390,279 $197,837,679 


Net income applicable to 
stocks of subsidiaries con 
solidated held by public: 
Preferred stocks .. $ 5.$ 
Common stocks .... : 5, 


6,853,650 


40,293 §$ 
) 6,239,565 


Net income applicable to A. 


7. 3. CO. SOON .6. oss. $ 182,342,866 $184,744,464 
Dividends on A. T. & T. Co. 
Me Ga Sesuseeceuses 168,180,906 168,081,175 


Balance for consolidated 
surplus applicable to A. 


as 2. SO. SOOGK... 2s. $ 14,161,960 $ 16,663,285 








Consolidated income statement of A. T. & T. Co. and its principal tele phone subsidiaries for 1937. The subsidiaries comprise all operating 
telephone companies with total assets in excess of $1,000,000 each, in which the A. T. & T. Co. owns, directly or indirectly, securities repre- 
senting more than 50 per cent of the voting power. 
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[ LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE MESSAGES TOTAL TAXES 
IN MILLIONS - PLANT INVESTMENT PER TELEPHONE 
AMERICAN TEL. AND TEL. CO IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN DOLLARS 
CENT INCREASE 1937 OVER 1936 — 
” MONTHLY 40 —_ 8 
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essential for telephone operators and maintaining the continuity of the serv- Thus it is generally the practice of 
the concerned with the business as-_ ice in emergencies. the business for the management to be 
pects of telephone work. The system’s management forces selected from the ranks and made up of 

Beyond specific training for the job, have been drawn almost entirely from men of long experience, but still in 
there is broader training and educa-_ the ranks of the business. All of the their prime. This provides the creative 
tional work concerning the service 200 officers and department heads re- force that is needed constantly to im- 
requirements of the business and its’ sponsible for operations started at the prove service to the public and work- 
responsibilities to the public. bottom of the business except five who ing conditions for employes.” 

The work of most telephone people, came with the system early in their Mr. Gifford points out that relations 
moreover, whether they are operators, business careers. with the public are handled by the peo 
linemen, installers, business representa- All but 14 of the 200 have been 20 ple who furnish the service, with the 
tives or supervisors, calls for individual years or more in the Bell System and aid of staff studies of the success or 
responsibility and initiative. These qual- not one has had less than 14 years’ ex- failure of the various activities and 
ities are particularly important because perience. The average age of the 200 methods used to give the public the 
of the wide range of contacts with the operating heads is just under 53 years. kind of telephone service it wants. 
public, work carried on under varied The youngest is 36 and none is more “As the public’s desires and habits 
conditions, frequently without immedi- than 65, for automatic retirement under and the techniques of telephony change, 
ate supervision, and the tradition of the pension plan is required then. (Concluded on page 37) 





Increase’ 
Dec. 31,1920 Dec. 31, 1925 Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31,1935 Dec. 31,1937 During 1937 


Number of telephones7... 8,133,759 11,909,578 15,187,296 13,573,025 15,331,983 878,431 
Number of central offices. 5,767 6,147 6,639 6,896 6,945 24 
Miles of pole lines....... 362,481 394,529 428,212 407,454 403,120 1,041 
MILES OF WIRE: 
In underground cable. . 14,207,000 27,769,000 45,116,000 47,639,000 49,527,000 1,332,000 
In aerial cable......... 6,945,000 12,835,000 23,777,000 26,425,000 27,470,000 831,000 
Cg eee 3,711,000 4,339,000 5,231,000 4,562,000 4,586,000 47,000 
ee ere 24,863,000 44,943,000 74,124,000 78,626,000 81,583,000 2,210,000 
Per cent total wire mile- 
re 85.1 90.3 92.9 94.2 94.4 
AVERAGE DAILY TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATIONS :¢ 
DED wv one cou anes 31,818,000 48,051,000 61,150,000 58,066,000 66,210,000 3,675,000 
Toll and long distance. . 1,307,000 2,090,000 2,884,000 2,224,000 2,580,000 195,000 
_ saa 33,125,000 50,141,000 64,034,000 60,290,000 68,790,000 3,870,000 
errr ree $1,373,802,000 $2,566,809,000 $4,028,836,000 $4,187,790,000 $4,389,549,000 $130,286,000 
Number of employes77... 228,943 292,902 318,119 241,169 268,482 12,660 
Number of A. T. & T. Co. 
stockholders ........ 139,448 362,179 567,694 657,465 641,686 695 


*Decreases shown in italics 
+Excludes private line telephones numbering 82,183 on December 31, 1937 Including telephones of about 6,500 connect 


g companies and more than 25,000 connecting rural lines, the total number of telephones in the United States which can be 
nterconnected is approximately 19,380,000 

tFor year ending December 31. 

++The employes of the Western Electric Co., Inc., and the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., numbering 48,171 on De 


ember 31, 1937, are not included 











Comparative Bell System statistics for 1937 and for five-year periods from 1920-1935. 
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Wisconsin Bell Rate Cuts 
Held Illegal 


STATE CIRCUIT COURT OVERRULES commission 
orders and declares commission's conduct during 
rate proceedings was biased and unfair to Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. Two rate cut orders held “unrea- 


sonable” and “unlawful” 


and commission perma- 


nently enjoined from enforcing them. Commission 
depreciation order upheld. Cases to go to high court 


y ITH 


“manifest 


caustic criticism of the 
unfairness” of ‘the 

Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission Judge A. C. Hoppmann of the 
Dane County Circuit Court at Madison, 
Wis., on February 26 declared illegal 
two commission orders for state-wide 
reduction in the local service rates of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

In his decision, announced after two 
months’ study of testimony and argu- 
ments, Judge Hoppmann vacated the 
commission’s temporary order of July 
5, 1934, reducing the company’s state- 
wide exchange rates by 10 per cent, and 
its final order of March 24, 1936, which 
directed a reduction of 8 
per cent annually. Both orders were 
held “unreasonable and unlawful” and 
the commission was permanently en- 
joined from enforcing them. 

Judge Hoppmann filed separate deci- 
In a third de- 
sustained the commission in 


permanent 


sions on the two orders. 
cision he 
an order issued April 30, 1935, pre- 
scribing depreciation rates to be used 
by the company and dismissing the 
utility’s action to set aside the finding. 
The company claimed a depreciation 
rate of 4.53 per cent, while the com- 
mission allowed 3.56. 

The commission, which spent five 
years on accounting studies and hear- 
ings, followed by two more years of 
review and litigation, announced an im- 
mediate appeal to the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court. In the event the commis- 
sion loses in the state supreme court, 
the case will end there as the commis- 
sion will be bound by the order of that 
court. Should the commission win, how- 
ever, the company may carry the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

In deciding the two rate cases, th: 
court found the company’s true rate 
base to be $51,000,000 instead of the 
$33,332,500 base used by the commis- 
sion in the 1934 order and $35,000,000 
allowed in its final order. 
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Unless the decision is reversed by 
the supreme court and if the federal 
courts decide similarly in regard to 
temporary rate reduction orders issued 
in 1932 and 1933, the result will be a 
return to the company of some $4,780,- 
275 so far set aside as a reserve ac- 
count for refunds to company subscrib- 
ers throughout Wisconsin. 

The court’s judgment released the 
reserve account to the company, but a 
stay of execution was subsequently 
This order de- 
ferred the return of the reserve to the 
company and continued the terms of 
the temporary injunction in effect, un- 
der which the company will be required 
to continue allocations to the account 
until the case has finally been decided. 


issued pending appeal. 


Commission's Attitude 
Toward Company Condemned 

Judge Hoppmann charged that the 
commission had violated the constitu- 
tional rules of due process, and that its 
conduct throughout the rate order pro- 
ceedings “evidenced manifest unfair- 
ness, bias and a lack of judicial atti- 
tude.” He severely condemned the com- 
mission’s attitude toward the company, 
especially on the three 
year-to-year reduction orders while an 


issuance of 


investigation was in progress. He said 
these orders were made hurriedly with- 
out regard for due process of the law. 
The court particularly condemned the 
commission for alleged errors in com- 
puting the reproduction cost new of 
the company’s plant; for holding 
hearings after its orders had 
been prepared and signed; for failure 
of commissioners to attend hearings; 
for permitting its own 


“fiasco” 


witnesses to 
write portions of the order on the basis 
of their own “conjectural” testimony, 
while excluding that of qualified ex- 
perts; for “prejudging” the issues; and 
for “the press propaganda indulged in 
by the commission,” 


“Regrettable as the fact is,” de- 
cision says, “after the expenditire of 
over a million dollars on these hear- 
ings, this court, because of the fuilure 


of the commission to comply with the 
express provisions of the law of! this 
state and the explicit holdings the 


courts of last resort, is forced to hold 
that the 1934 order and the final order 
are both void because of failure due 
process.” 

Judge Hoppmann also took occasion 
to condemn the “buck passing” practice 
of both courts and commission relat- 
ing to “going value,” allowance for 
which he said has been persistently ig- 
nored in utility cases. 

On a $51,000,000 rate base, Judge 
Hoppmann found that the telephone 
company earned 4.4 per cent in 1934, 
4.9 per cent in 1935 and 5.3 per cent in 
1936, while under the rates ordered by 
the commission the earnings would 
have been only 2.8 per cent im 1934, 
3.6 per cent in 1935 and 3.9 in 1936. 

In his decision, 


Judge Hoppmann 
held that the commission’s computation 
of $53,020,000 as the gross reproduc- 
tion cost new of the company’s prop- 
erty “used and useful” for intrastate 
service should be increased to $58,041,- 
036 by reason of various errors. 

He found that $260,000 more than 
was allowed by the commission should 
have been added to the productive cost 
new in relation to the “non-productive 
” element. One of the largest items 
figuring in the revised cost total was 
$3,700,000 which the court held should 
be added for station apparatus and tel- 
ephone equipment. This Judge Hopp- 
mann held to have been placed too low 
by the commission because it used 1929 


time 


prices instead of 1934 prices as a basis. 

The company purchased this equip- 
ment from the Western Electric Co. 
The court, in its findings, found that 
the Western Electric prices were at all 
times reasonable. 

“Until hearing in court it seems to 
have been taken for granted by both 
parties,” said a memorandum accom- 
panying the findings, “that Western 
Electric Co. 
comparable prices of Independent man- 
ufacturers. At the hearing, however, 
Cyrus Hill, commission engineer, took 
the position that the main prices of In- 


prices were lower than 


dependent manufacturers were some- 
what lower than Western Electric 
prices. 
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“F om the whole record on this 
issue this court has been forced to 
the nelusion that the testimony on 
peha': of the commission...is unreli- 
able «nd is based to a large extent on 
unre able witnesses and conjecture. 
is court is convinced that the 
plain‘iff has clearly shown that the 
Western Electric prices were 
than comparable prices of Independent 
manufacturers. The commission con- 


lower 


sidercd 1929 prices as the normal price 
level. Plaintiff has clearly shown that 
1929 prices were the lowest in history 
and far below the normal price level, 
and the commission was unreasonable 
in ng the 1929 price level for its 
1935 appraisal.” 

Judge Hoppmann held the 1934 price 
“reasonably normal 
price level” to be used in determin- 


leve was. the 


ing reproduction cost new. 

The judge found the commission’s al- 
lowance of 5.88 per cent was the proper 
rate of 
cost, as the company had the privilege 
of paying interest to the A. T. & T. Co. 
monthly instead of semi-annually and 
was allowed a 2 per cent discount. The 
company claimed a 6 per cent rate. The 
court also held the commission was 


interest-during-construction 


right in disallowing $287,000 interest 
on lands. 

The decision added, however, that, 
the entire amount of interest allowed 
was unreasonable and without founda- 
tion in the record. 

The court ruled that the company 
should be allowed interest on that part 
plant which had been con- 
structed but was not yet cut in for use. 
Engineer Hill arrived at 6.84 months 
construction period, and the 
commission’s final order agreed with 
him that $2,000,000 was the “absolute 
maximum amount which should be al- 
lowed as interest during construction.” 


of the 


as tne 


Judge Hoppmann held the premise 
“false on the basis of 
testimony by George F. Crowell, chief 
engineer of the company, who placed 
9.42 months as the construction period 
and claimed an interest allowance of 
$3,500,000. He held Mr. Crowell’s de- 
termination reasonable, except for the 
land item and the interest rate. Point- 
ing out 
garded construction which necessarily 
would follow the initial cut in, the 
court held this omission requires addi- 
tion of $1,061,036 to the gross repro- 
duction cost new. 

Judge Hoppmann rejected as reason- 
ably debatable and unproved the com- 
pan contention that the commission 
erroneously excluded from its rate base 
$675,000 difference between the com- 
pany’s appraisal of exchange under- 
ground conduit and the investment 
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and erroneous” 


that the commission disre- 


adopted by the commission; a $625,000 
item as to effect of a 10 per cent wage 
increase upon reproduction cost new, 
which was excluded by the commission; 
and an equivalent of 2 per cent for 
omissions and contingencies instead of 
1 per cent allowed by the commission. 

He ruled, however, that elimination 
by the commission of 8 per cent of the 
company’s property from the rate base 
as excess or non-useful plant was er- 
roneous and unreasonable, as there was 
no reliable evidence which it 
could be predicated. 

The commission’s finding that 7.4 per 
cent of the total used and useful ex- 


basis 


upon 


change plant on a major use 


should be allocated to toll was affirmed. 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
23, 24 and 25. 

Oklahoma Telephone 
tion, Huckins Hotel, 
City, March 29 and 30. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 4 and 5. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 12, 13 
and 14. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, April 
19 and 20. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 


Association, 
March 


Associa- 
Oklahoma 


Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 27 
and 28. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, May 3, 4 and 5. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, May 17-19. 
States 


Association: 


United Independent 


Telephone Confer- 
ence of Class A and Class B Com- 
panies, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 25 and 26. 
Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2, 3 and 4. 
New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 
Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Hotel 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 
The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 


Tele- 
Olds, 











On the other hand, the court ruled 
that the commission’s final order de- 
termining the amount of accrued de- 
preciation in the company’s plant, used 
in furnishing local without 
consideration of evidence of actually 
existing depreciation was unlawful and 
should be deducted from reproduction 
cost new. 


service, 


Judge Hoppmann rejected the com- 
pany’s claim that it should be allowed 
$840,000 as working capital, to be 
added to the value of its property in- 
stead of the $750,000 allowed by the 
commission. 

The decision held $2,103,000 as the 
which should be 
added to the reproduction cost as “go- 
ing value.” This, in effect, was the 
amount allowed by the 


minimum amount 


commission 
after determining that the reproduc- 
tion cost new less depreciation was 
$32,897,000 and that the fair value in- 
cluding “intangibles” is not more than 
$35,000,000 “as a going concern.” 

The company claimed a going value 
of $2,976,000 for exchange property or 
about 5 per cent of its value, as deter- 
mined by Engineer Crowell. 

The court raised the question as to 
whether, in fact, the commission gave 
any valuation to going value, and con- 
cluded that if the burden of proof had 
not been sustained by the company in 
this case “then it is difficult to imagine 
how it ever could be.” 

“It is said that it is impossible for 
the commission or the courts to exactly 
evaluate going value, and of course, 
that is true,” the memorandum stated, 
“but then it also must be remembered 
that it is just as impossible for the 
plaintiff to exactly prove it. 

“This human inability has, in the 
opinion of this court, led to unfortunate 
and unnecessary straddling and buck 
passing decisions by both the commis- 
sions and the courts. Commissions have 
straddled and passed the buck by tak- 
ing refuge behind the statement in 
their decisions, stating in substance: 
‘We have given consideration to the 
fact that the company is a going con- 
cern and that element of value is re- 
flected in the valuation of the plant.’ 
This is exactly what has happened in 
the case at bar. 

The courts have allowed the com- 
missions to get by with this buck pass- 
ing so often that it is now considered 
by the commissions as an established 
Let us hope that this is 
The case at bar is an excel- 


rule of law. 
not true. 
lent illustration of what has been done 
in the past and it affords an excellent 
opportunity to halt that practice.” 
Pointing out that the comparative 
negligence law has been a success in 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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To expedite long distance switching—to handle a lark 




























of calls over existing toll circuits—to speed up toll line o, 
“through dialing'"—Automatic Electric offers a complaf 


perfected and proven toll dialing equipment. 


Automatic Electric toll dialing equipment has as a bag 
wealth of experience such as only the world's pioneer 


telephone manufacturer can provide. As early as 1912 





Electric engineers installed toll dialing systems in variou 
Ohio. Since then, they have introduced toll dialing into} 
bers of other networks, throughout the telephone field. 





Typical of Automatic Electric's accomplishments in this 
toll dialing system of the Peninsular Telephone Compas, 
Florida, as shown in the accompanying map. Toll dialingp- 
urated many years ago by this company and the stead 


of toll dialing in this area is ample evidence of its practic 


The record of this and the many other Automatic Electric 





networks commends their consideration to telephone }s 





anxious to improve the efficiency, speed and accuracy ql 
service without installing additional toll lines. We shall 


submit recommendations on receipt of pertinent info 





existing toll circuits. 


AUTOMATIC 


TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATIAD 


Distributed by: AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicas? 
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Embracing 19 separate exchanges, the 
SARASOTA toll dialing network of the Peninsular 


Telephone Company, as shown here, has 


on 


hone 





‘acy @l 





shall been in active, daily operation for over 
cafe ten years. Faster service, more accurate 
| 

connections and more efficient utilization 


of existing toll lines have resulted. 
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ATHAND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Chicage Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 








First Telephone Booth Trailer 
Used in Maryland 


HAT is believed to be the first 

mobile public telephone unit is 

being used in Maryland by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
at public gatherings of various types, 
after its initial showing and demon- 
stration at the Baltimore automobile 
show last November. This telephone 
trailer was designed by the company’s 
engineering staff to meet the need for 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
wn Con sapnanie roma Te Company 


LEPROME 





ing circuit between the booth and the 
attendant. 

In planning the trailer every effort 
was made to afford comfort and con- 
venience to the customer in using the 
telephone facilities provided therein. 
Each booth is equipped with an uphol- 
stered seat, an electric fan and a heat- 
er; the outer room is provided with a 
comfortable bench for waiting custom- 


TELEPHONE 


HERE Now/ 
LOCAL ’ 


ee 


This is probably the world's first telephone booth trailer. It was de- 

signed by the engineering staff of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 

phone Co. of Maryland and was first used at the Baltimore automobile 
show last November. 


adequate telephone facilities at football 
games, fairs, field meetings, sports 
events, etc. 

In planning the equipment, it was 
pointed out in a story published in The 
Transmitter—the company employes’ 
magazine—it was necessary to make 
provisions for its use in all localities 
of Maryland, whether the local equip- 
ment is magneto, common battery or 
dial. The result was a _ specially-de- 
signed attendant’s cabinet consisting of 
a group of keys which control ringing, 
supervision, holding, intercommunica- 
tion between the attendant and the cus- 
tomer, and other operations. 

The trailer is equipped with five com- 
fortable and attractive telephone booths, 
in each of which is installed a plug- 
ended cradle-type handset. When the 
telephone unit is in transit, the tele- 
phone sets are removed and packed in a 
special compartment to guard against 
damage. 

Immediately to the right, upon enter- 
ing the trailer, one finds the desk of the 
attendant who places, times all calls 
and collects the charges for them, local 
as well as long distance. After the cus- 
tomer has given his request to the at- 
tendant and the connection has been 
completed, he is assigned to an idle 
booth where he can converse with the 
called party in privacy. If he wishes 
to make additional calls, he can do so 
without leaving the booth. This is 
made possible by an intercommunicat- 
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ers. Mahogany walls and chrome fix- 
tures add color to the interior of the 
trailer. 

All Maryland telephone directories, 
as well as those of frequently called 
cities, outside of the state, are a part 
of the trailer’s accessories. 

The exterior of the trailer, which is 
21 feet long, is finished in blue with 
gold lettering, the roof being finished in 
aluminum. Just above the entrance, as 
shown in one of the accompanying il- 
lustrations, is a neon-illuminated sign, 
“Public Telephones,” which is visible 
from a considerable distance. Below 
the windows are imprinted these words, 


“FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE?” 


“TELEPHONE—HERE—NOW! 0- 
CAL OR OUT-OF-TOWN,” arran ed 
in several lines for effective display 
purposes. 

During the Baltimore automobile 
show approximately 800 calls were 
made from the trailer; 4,500 persons 
stopped to inspect or inquire about the 
ecuipment ,and more than 1,500 made 
some favorable comment. 


vv 
Army Demonstration of 
New Conference System 


Utilizing two recent developments in 
electrical communication telephone 
conference service and teletype confer- 
ence service—the United States Army 
February 24 and 25 demonstrated its 
ability to communicate instantaneously 
between its Washington headquarters 
and its various units in different parts 
of the country. The demonstration was 
arranged by Major General Joseph 0. 
Mauboregne, chief signal officer of the 
Army, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
associated companies. 

The first test employing ordinary 
teletypewriter exchange facilities was 
made following an address by General 
Mauborgne to members of the Army 
Industrial College gathered at the mu- 
nitions building in Washington. At that 
time a teletypewriter was interconnect- 
ed with similar machines at Army pro- 
curement district offices in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. Over this 
hook-up the orders were typed simul- 
taneous to the three offices, with each 
office making an appropriate report in 
reply. 

Following this exchange of messages 
the procurement offices at Pittsburgh, 
Detroit and Chicago were added to the 





View of interior of the telephone booth trailer. The desk for the attendant is seen 
in the foreground; the booths are to the right; and in the left background is the 
upholstered bench for waiting customers. 
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A special feature is the employment of a “Neo- 
phone" handset in place of the fixed transmitter 
and separate receiver generally fitted on tele- 
phones of this kind. This not only makes it very 
convenient to use, but also provides the unrivalled 


transmission efficiency and superior articulation 
for which the "Neophone”" is noted. 


In addition, the incorporation of our patent anti- 
sidetone circuit enables conversations to be car- 
ried on comfortably in noisy situations. 
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SIEMENS BROTHERS € CO. LIMITED 








WOOLWICH, LONDON, S.E./8. 





Representation Abroad: AFRICA: Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Cairo, Beira, Ndola, Bulawayo, Nairobi, Mombasa, 

Kitale, Kahamega, Dar-es-Salaam, Accra. ASIA: Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Colombo, Baghdad, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Seremban, Singapore, 

Penang, Malacca, Sarawak, Shanghai. AUSTRALIA: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth (W.A.), Newcastle (N.S.W.), Hobart, 
Launceston, Wellington, Auckland, Dunedin. CANADA: Winnipeg. BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro. 
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circuit, making a seven point hook-up 
for the interchange of messages. 

The next test, on February 25, con- 
sisted of a long distance telephone con- 
ference call over circuits normally em- 
ployed for commercial telephone ser- 
vice. The hook-up interconnected Gen- 
eral Mauborgne in his office in Wash- 
irgton with the signal officers of the 
nine corps areas in their respective 
headquarters at New York, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Columbus, 
Omaha, San Antonio and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The chief of staff of the Army, Gen- 
eral Malin Craig, and officers of the 
War Department general staff wit- 
nessed the demonstration in Washing- 
ten. At each of the nine corps areas 
headquarters, the commanding general 
and members of his general staff were 
witnesses. 

The tests, which were considered a 
general success, marked the inaugura- 
tion of a new system which is expected 
te prove of the utmost military impor- 
tance, permitting the War Department 
to communicate instantaneously with 
its various units in different parts of 
the country. 

7 F 
Automotive Equipment 


for Telephone Purposes 

With some 17,500 cars and trucks in 
service throughout the country, the Bell 
System problems of engineering and 
equipping these vehicles is an important 
one. In this task full advantage is 
taken of advances in design which are 
made available by the automotive indus- 
try, but the greater part of the bodies 
and associated equipment is designed 
by Bell System engineers. 

In the selection of vehicles careful 
consideration is given to carrying ca- 
pacity, performance characteristics and 
size for each individual kind of service. 
In addition, consideration is given to the 
first cost and economy of operation. 
Very considerable improvements have 
recently been made in the design of 
special body equipment together with 
various kinds of auxiliary equipment re- 
quired for the numerous functions to 
be performed. 

One of the most largely-used units in 
telephone service is the one-half ton in- 
stallation car, which serves the install- 
ers and their helpers in connecting, 
moving and removing the telephone sets 
and the associated wire to and upon the 
subscribers’ premises. At the present 
rate (1937) over 2,000 of such bodies 
are being purchased per year by the 
Bell companies. 

Other types of bodies are those em- 
ployed on trucks used by section line- 
men, installer-repairmen, splicers, ete. 
Additional types are the vehicle for me- 
dium duty construction and mainte- 
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nance work and four-wheel drive units 
with equipment for boring holes and 
erecting poles. 

Equipment associated with these ve- 
hicles comprise trailers for carrying 
materials and tools which cannot be 
conveniently carried on trucks; trailers 
for serving as tool and material stor- 
age for workmen, such as splicers, for 
instance, when the units do not need to 
be moved frequently enough to warrant 
continuing use of a car or truck. 





Other devices to improve the econ »my 
and utility of the vehicles in telep! one 
work include various types of pcwer 
and hand-operated equipment espec ally 
adapted to assist the construction gungs 
in the many kinds of work they have 
to do. 

This equipment is continually ob- 
served in service so that improvements 
can be made, better fitting it to require- 
ments. As new conditions arise, the de- 
signs are modified to meet them. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il] 


IF YOU MUST say “No” 
to a customer, say it with 
a smile. Series No. 321 


NE OF THE irregularities fre- 
C) quently observed, particularly 

in the small exchange, is the 
practice of rendering person-to-per- 
son service to customers at station- 
to-station rates. 

For example, a customer places a 
call to the “operator” at the distant 
office. When he reaches the operator 
he requests her to locate a particular 
party. If the operator complies with 
this request the calling party is re- 
ceiving person-to-person service at 
the station-to-station rate. 

When an operator receives a re- 
quest of this nature she should re- 
fer the calling party to his operator, 
explaining that it will be necessary 
for him to place a call with her for 
the party he desires to reach. 

In some instances these conditions 
occur because the calling party is not 
familiar with the telephone compa- 
ny’s routine for handling calls where 
a particular person is desired. In 
other instances, he may know the op- 
erator at the distant office and is un- 
der the impression that if he can talk 
to her she will be able to reach the 
desired party. 

While there is no intention of min- 
imizing the importance of rendering 
service to telephone customers, oper- 
ators also have an obligation to the 
telephone company and should con- 
sider both the customer and the 
company in handling telephone calls. 

When we are unable to comply 
with a customer’s request for a par- 
ticular service, an explanation should 
be given in a tactful and kindly man- 
ner. The average person is reason- 
able and will accept the explanation 


if it is given in the proper manner. 
However, if an operator experiences 
difficulty under circumstances of this 
nature, she should refer the cal! to 
her supervisor or chief operator. 
Persons in a supervisory capacity 
usually have had more experience in 
dealing with situations of this kind; 
therefore, they are better qualified to 
cope with the particular conditio: 

At an early time in life we learn 
that it is necessary to say “No” to 
some requests we receive, both in 
our business and social contacts. 
However, if a refusal is given gra- 
ciously, firmly and tactfully, it will 
usually be accepted in the proper 
spirit. 

The writer has in mind a man, 
very successful in the telephone field, 
who has the ability to say “No” in 
such a pleasant manner that it never 
occurs to anyone to have the least 
feeling of resentment or dissatisfac- 
tion. It is almost a pleasure to have 
him say “‘No”’—he says it so gra- 
ciously. 

If you find it necessary to say “No” 
—and you will under some circum- 
stances—say it with a smile. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. If a subscriber on an individual 
line asks you to ring an extension 
station on his line, how should 
you proceed? 

2. If a subscriber on an individual 
line asks you to give a “code 
ring” on his line, what should 
you do? 

3. What phrase is used when you 
have a call for a number on va- 
cation rate? 

4. What phrase is used on 4a 
“changed number” call? 

5. What phrase is used in answer- 
ing “multiple marking” calls? 
The answers to these questions 

may be found on page 26. 
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ACCURACY... 






Record your 


Elapsed Time with the ELECTRIC Calculagraph 


ccuracy in your records of overtime will 
void dispute with subscribers when excess 
me is charged—will win the appreciative 
operation of your operators. For these 
isons, most modern managements are in- 
illing the electrified Calculagraph, which 
cords (PRINTS) elapsed time on the toll 
ket—TO THE SECOND. 

Che Electric Calculagraph (pictured above ) 
equipped with a self-starting synchronous 


THE CALCULAGRAPH 


50 Church Street Dept. 16 


CALCULAG 


COMPANY 


motor for 60 cycle and either 20 or 100 volts 
regulated alternating current. THIS MECH- 
ANISM CAN BE FITTED TO YOUR Model 
6 CALCULAGRAPH. 

Send us the serial numbers of Calcula 
graphs in your exchange, and we will send 
you estimates of cost for converting them to 
electrics, together with complete information 


on the new Model 30. 






New York City 
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Telegraph Rate Hearings 
Continue Before FCC 


Hearings on the petition of the tele- 
graph companies for a 15 per cent do- 
mestic rate increase were continued last 
week before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. The hearings, which 
are holding up consideration by the 
FCC of the special telephone investiga- 
tion report, may close next week if not 
completed this week. Thus the actual 
transmission of the special telephone 
report to Congress will probably be de- 
layed until early April, unless the FCC 
as a whole disposes of the report with 
unexpected dispatch. 

Testimony so far presented by the 
telegraph companies raises an interest- 
ing question as to whether, in view of 
the increasing loss of traffic to competi- 
tive communication agencies (such as 
the subsidized air mail service), the re- 
quested rate increases will prove of 
benefit. 
Mounting operating costs of the wire 


much more than temporary 


concerns (high taxes and wages, expen- 
sive pole relocations, etc.), suggest the 
ultimate necessity of a comprehensive 
showdown on the entire communications 
picture before a final solution is even 
im: sight. 
 ¥ 

FCC Order Requires 

Information on Pensions 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in order No. 34 issued Febru- 
ary 21, directed that every common car- 


rier by wire or radio, subject to the 
Communications Act, shall supply infor- 
mation necessary in maintaining ac- 
counting records for pensions and other 
forms of employes’ benefits. The order 
further stated that responses should be 
filed within 30 days from date of order. 

It was stated that “recently pursued 
studies, relating to the accounting for 
pensions and other forms of employes’ 
benefits, are indicative of the desirabil- 
ity of the institution or modification of 
certain pertinent 
tions.” 

The order further stated that “it ap- 
pears the most desirable results in this 
respect, from the viewpoints of em- 


accounting regula- 


pioyes, users, investors, and efficient 
management, can be obtained only if 
the commission has readily accessible 
detailed knowledge of all features of 
the benefit plans that have been adopt- 
ed by such carriers. 

“Therefore, particularly in view of 
the provisions of section 220 (a) re- 
garding the prescribing by the commis- 
sion of any and all accounts, records, 
and memoranda; the provisions of sec- 
tion 219 (b), regarding the filing of 
special reports; and all other pertinent 
sections of the Communications Act of 
1934, it is ordered that every common 
carrier by wire or radio subject to the 
Act” shall at the time, or within the 
limits of time stipulated, supply the re- 
quired information, including the data: 

““(1) Irrespective of the plan of re- 
lated accounting now or at any time 
pursued, copies of the text (or if such 
does not exist, a comprehensive out- 
line) of the original plan (adopted by 
respondent or to which respondent is 
or was a party) for pensions, sick 
benefits, disability benefits, death bene- 





to 


for one ring only. 


temporarily disconnected.” 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 24 


1. If the calling party does not hang up immediately, say, “Will you 
hang up for a moment please, while I ring?” 

Refer the call to your supervisor. 
ing party that code rings cannot be given on an individual line 
for the purpose of signaling a particular extension station and 
that the operator is to ring on such lines only in accordance with 
the instructions which, in the case of an individual line, provide 


Say, “At the subscriber’s request, 


4. Say, for example, “123 has been changed to 397. 
mation is supplied by the operator at the switchboard, add, “One 
moment, please” and establish connection. 

5. Say, “What number, please?” 


She will explain to the call- 


(Called number) has been 


wf 


If this infor- 
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mission and Court Activities 


fits, termination allowances, or any 
other benefits, paid or payable to active 
or retired employes, their representa- 
tives or beneficiaries; together ith 
copies of the text, the data, and e‘fec- 
tive dates of all amendments, moditica- 
tions, abolishments, or other changes 
in all such plans as now are, or have 
been at any time, in force. 

“(2) In connection with every such 
benefit plan, further detailed copies or 
(only when the word ‘copies’ is not ap- 
propriate) statements: (1) on original 
basis and (2) with respect to the con- 
tent, dates and effective dates of all 
amendments, modifications, abolish- 
ments, and other changes; in the follow- 
ing particulars: 


(a) The facts, if any, that in the re- 
spondent’s judgment establi a 
contractual relationship requiring 
the payment of pensions or other 
benefits. 

(b) The declaration of trust under 
which a pension or other benefit 
fund, if any, has been established 


(c) The actuarial formulae (or proc- 
esses stated in simplified form) 
governing the creation and contin- 
uation of each such trust or othe 
similar fund or provident or other 
similar reserve as may be or has 
been established with a view to 
the payment of pensions or other 
benefits. 

(d) The plan of accounting for each 
of the types of benefits (1) paid or 
(2) regarding the eventual pay- 
ment of which provision has | 
made in the accounts. 

. 


FCC Approves Transfer 
of Toll Facilities 


A certificate of public convenience 


een 


and necessity was granted February 3 
by the Federal Communications ( 

mission to the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co. to acquire the existing 
toll facilities owned and operated 
the Nebraska 


Corp. in Kansas and Nebraska unde! 


Continental Telephone 
an order and report prepared and ap- 
proved by Commissioner T. A. M. Cra- 
ven. The Nebraska Continental cor- 
peration is an intermediate holding 
eccmpany controlled by the Telephone 
Bond & Share Co. 

Commissioner Craven’s approval 
such a certificate was the first fun 
tioning of this form by individual FCC 
members since the divisions were a 
ished last fall. 

However, Commissioner Craven’s or- 
der provided that the granting of the 
application should not be construed as 
an approval of the revised capital struc- 
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tu yr the accounts of the predecessor 
01 new company, and that it should 
n e interpreted as an approval of 
the :dequacy of the capital structure in 
te of the property valuation. 

hange in the capital structure of 
the Nebraska Continental company, 
wl is incidental to the contemplated 
dissolution of the Nebraska Continental 
re ration, is the real purpose of the 


FCC application. Commissioner Craven’s 
report declared the capital structure of 


th ew company is to be the same as be- 
f with a total of $2,115,000. How- 
eve there will be an additional fixed 
charge of $11,212 due to the issuance of 
SF 000 first mortgage bonds to replace 


re 10on stock. 
his report Commissioner Craven 
vented that the assumption of the 
bonds may be without immediate bene- 


fi » the new company, although it 
may result that the company can secure 
funds for expansion through additional 
bonds. The proceeds from such addi- 


tional bonds will be more directly avail- 
able to the operating company. 
e reorganization has already been 
a} ved by the Kansas and Nebraska 
commissions. 
. = 
U. S. Supreme Court Dis- 


misses Tulsa, Okla., Case 
Chief Justice Hughes of the U. S. 
eme Court on February 28 gave 
an opinion granting the Oklahoma Cor- 
tion Commission’s motion to dis- 
the appeal of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. from a state su- 
e court finding sustaining rates 

the Tulsa area. 


e company wanted to have a re- 
of the rates on the ground that 
were confiscatory and would take 


property without due regard to due 

ess of law. Chief Justice Hughes, 
however, said that the court could not 
ascertain whether a Federal question 


presented in the lower courts and 
S( ist dismiss the appeal. 


Rates Adjusted at 
Moore, Okla., Exchange 


Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
granted the application of the 


Se western States Telephone Co. for 
adjustment of its rates on its exchange 
at ore, Okla., in an order issued Jan- 
la 26. The commission found that, 
f the year ended July 1, 1937, net 
operating income, before depreciation, 
f Moore exchange was $801.81, and 
when the proper depreciation rate 
was applied, the income would be re- 
below a fair return upon the 
va of its property. 
commission therefore ordered the 
following monthly rates to become ef- 
fer 


e on the next regular billing date 
following date of the order: 
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Flat business, one-party wall, $3.00; a flat rate service for any applicant. 


flat business, one-party desk, $3.25; The department’s order was held to 
business extension, 75 cents; flat resi- be legislative and not void as an at- 
dence, one-party wall, $1.75; flat resi- tempt to exercise judicial power, since 


dence one-party desk, $2.00; residence’ it did not repeal the ordinance in ques- 
extension, 50 cents; rural business, tion or hold it invalid. It merely held 
$2.00 rural residence, $1.50. that the rule established by the ordi- 
vy nance was unreasonable because it was 
Court Ruling on City found to be unjust, unfair and in- 
. equitable to telephone subscribers. The 
Telephone Ordinance department’s order reinstated the com- 
The Arkansas Supreme Court has _ pany’s filed rule limiting the use of 
upheld an order of the Arkansas De- customer service to the customer, mem- 
partment of Public Utilities which bers of his family, employes, business 
feund unreasonable a city ordinance associates or persons residing within 
making it unlawful for the telephone’ his household—the rule abrogated by 
company either to require any user of city ordinance. 
service to obtain coin box telephone ser- The court held that the legislature 
vice or to refuse to install and maintain (Please turn to page 29) 





ON GUARD! 


It's like having a Fireman and Policeman on duty in your exchange 
when you have Cook Central Office Protection on your main frame. 


Crosses with 
power circuits or extraneous currents 
entering your exchange are grounded at 
Cook Central Office Protectors before 
they have an opportunity to do any 
damage or start a fire. 


Hundreds of thousands of telephone 
pairs are protected by Cook. The No. 
100 and No. 3800 Protectors have self- 
soldering heat coils of less than 4 ohms 
resistance and accurate lightning arrest- 
ers that provide adequate protection at 
a minimum first cost and practically no 
maintenance. These protectors also af- 
ford a means of testing the line and 
temporary disconnect. 
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Regardless of the size of your company 
—Cook makes a main frame and pro- 
jector which will furnish you complete 
satisfaction. 
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COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
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Alaska Company 


Modernizes Exchange 


By C. M. ROBINSON 


Installer, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co 


STORY OF ORIGIN and growth of the Juneau & 


Douglas Telephone Co., 
back to the Gold Rush days of the 90's. 


Juneau, Alaska, dating 


Widow of 


founder is now sole owner and manager of the 
company, which serves 900 subscribers through new 
equipment recently installed in the Juneau exchange 


“™ OLD, Northern lights, awe-in- 
{; spiring glaciers of unbelievable 
grandeur, thousands of miles of 
unexplored territory—this is Alaska! 
And almost as unusual is the story of 
one of Alaska’s important utilities 





Mrs. Anna Webster, owner of the Juneau- 

Douglas Telephone Co., Juneau, Alaska, 

has been associated with company since 
1904 and has managed it since 1918. 


the Juneau & Douglas Telephone Co. 
of which small, soft-spoken, Mrs. Anna 
Webster is sole owner and operator. 

The company was started in the 
1890’s by Edward Webster and Frank 
Back, partners in a Douglas store in 
the “Gold Rush” days. Mr. Webster 
lived in and ran the store in Juneau; 
Mr. Back lived and worked in Douglas. 
The two towns were separated by a 
three-mile channel of water—the only 
communication between them was by 
canoe. In winter, trips were hazardous 
at all times and frequently impossible 
for weeks at a time. 

As a result the two men conceived 
the idea of laying a submarine cable 


28 


across the channel to assure a depend- 
able means of communication. Remem- 
ber, these plans were made in the 90’s 
a time when even talking over wires 
was in its infancy and submarine cables 
all but unknown. However, the men 
were undaunted and because of their 
determination and vision, it was not 
long before a cable was laid and a tele- 
phone system was an actuality. 
Shortly after, a five-line board was 
installed with a mine, a druggist and a 
grocer as original subscribers. Inci- 
dentally, the grocer still has the same 
telephone number—No. 5—the only 
business in Juneau today that was 
among the first five subscribers. Gradu- 
ally, as Alaska became known for its 
rich furs, its unequalled fishing grounds, 
and its minerals- 
in 1880 


gold was discovered 
the population of Juneau grew 
and the telephone company expanded 
with it. The first directory was issued 
in 1907 and listed 100 subscribers. 
Mrs. Webster became associated with 
the company as operator in charge of 
the Douglas exchange in 1904 and has 
been associated with it ever since. After 
the death of Mr. Webster in 1918, she 


Mrs. Webster and 
Mr. Robinson at the 
foot of the famous 
Mendenhall Glacier 


near Juneau, Alaska. 





C. M. Robinson, Kellogg installer, is glad 

he's not a postman in Juneau, Alaska. 

Here he is at the foot of the stair lead 

ing to the telephone office and the next 
street level. 


took over the active management of the 
company.and has been assisted in re- 
cent years by her daughter, Mrs. Min- 


nie Hurley. 


From the five original stations, the 
cempany has grown to 900 subscribers. 
From the original five-line switchboard, 
the company has expanded to a three- 
position Kellogg 12-1600 line Master- 


built switchboard, just 


stalled. The three-position Masterbuilt 
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recently in- 





1) Sa ae 


. 


a) 





lipped with 900 common battery 


and 60 rural lines. Position No. 


1 universal cord circuits. Positions 
N 2 and 3 are equipped with feature 
ce circuits. Juneau subscribers are 


nleased with the service and agree 
will be an invaluable aid in the 


cit future growth and progress. 


neau itself is named after Joe 


J au, for it was he and Richard 


H s who discovered gold in Alaska 
ir 880. The gold rush of the 80’s 
la the city’s foundation and gold 


ng is still its principal industry. 


\\ in the city limits is located the 

est low-grade ore mine in the 
v 1. Many of the city’s 6,000 people 
al engaged in fishing, the second 
largest industry. 

aku, Mendenhall and Muir glaciers, 
famous throughout the world, are all 
W n a few miles of Juneau. Tides, 
too, in the territory reach the record of 


2” foot high tides and minus 1.65 foot 

le tides. During the summer months 

the days are nearly 24 hours long. In 

winter, however, daylight exists only 
10:00 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. 

\n interesting country to be sure, yet 
despite its location in the far corner 
of the world, Juneau has all modern fa- 
cilities. For instance, current daily 
papers include in their grocery adver- 

ng columns—bananas, cantaloupes, 
grapes, lettuce, and so on. And among 


many civic advantages Juneau 


nts its new telephone system as one 
he best. 
EDITOR’Ss NOTE: C. M. Robinson, the 
author of this article, accompanied the 
tchboard to Alaska and supervised 
entire installation. With the in- 
stallation work, fishing and sight-see- 
, many busy and pleasant days were 


vv 
COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 27) 
itself could enact a law putting the 
company’s rule into effect and prohib- 
it'ng its violation; it could also delegate 
the department of public utilities au- 
rity to determine the facts and es- 
ish such a rule. 

The reasonableness of the rule was 
I determined by the court. On this 
point it held: “We are not now con- 
cerned with the reasonableness of said 


! and do not so decide. We are only 
concerned with the question presented; 
that is, whether the action of the de- 
partment was legislative or judicial. 
T rule involved has a direct bearing 


on rates and character of service to be 
rendered in the future.” 

he ordinance in question, designated 
as ordinance No. 1711, was approved 
by the city council of Ft. Smith, Ark., 
June 23, 1936. In an order handed down 
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September 29 of that year, the Arkan- 
sas Department of Public Utilities 
found the ordinance unreasonable and 
directed the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to restore the contested rule 
(rule C) to its tariffs applicable to Ft 
Smith. 

Thereupon the city of Ft. Smith filed 
a suit of certiorari in the Pulaski cir- 
cuit court to quash the order of the 
department. The writ was granted, di- 
recting the department to send up the 
record of the proceedings before it. This 
was done. On response by the depart 
ment of public utilities and by leave 
of the court, the company intervened. 

On trial in the circuit court, the ap- 
peal of the city of Ft. Smith to quash 
was denied. On appeal to the state su- 
preme court, the judgment of the circuit 
ecurt refusing to quash the order of the 
department was affirmed January 31. 

vy 

Commission's Activities 


Include Telephone Cases 

A statistical report of the activities 
of the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for 1937 just completed shows that 
of the total of 5,151 public utilities un- 
der the jurisdiction of the commission 
as of December 31, there were 279 tele- 
phone companies. Of this number there 
were 73 Class A, B, and C telephone 
companies and 206 Class D companies. 

Fifty-seven applications for author- 
ity to revise their schedules were filed 
by telephone companies of which cases 
53 were closed, while 56 applications 
for authority to increase rates were 
filed, nine of which were closed. Among 
this class of utilities, four complaints 
were filed. One application for ap- 
proval of contract was filed and three 
applications to abandon or change fa- 
cilities were received. 

During 1937, the commission author- 
ized telephone companies to issue $28,- 
000 worth of bonds; $606,600 in pre- 
ferred stock; $39,402,079 of common 
stock, and $252,000 in notes. 

Rate reductions affecting the users 
of telephones in the state ordered by 
the commission amounted to $1,912,000 
during the year. 

- © 
Company Wins Appeal 


on Toll Overcharges 
Without opinion, the appellate term 
of the New York Supreme Court on 
February 15 reversed a judgment for 
$19.47 given by a New York City muni- 
cipal court jury to the McCoy Service, 
Inc., 36 West Forty-fourth street, 
against the New York Telephone Co. 
The decision also directed dismissal of 
the complaint that the plaintiff had been 
overcharged on toll calls and gave the 
telephone company a judgment of $30 
for court costs. 











No. 1000 


OUTDOOR 
PROTECTORS 





This sturdy weather-proof 
outdoor protector is de- 
signed for long life and easy 
termination of all wires. 


Available with various types 
and lengths of standard tele- 
phone fuses. 


Write for samples and 
further information. 
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OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 








WE USE RAY.O-VAC BATTERIES 
FOR LONGER SUSTAINED SERVICE 
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Formerly FRENCH BATTERY CO. 
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THE SAFE ANCHOR 


FOR R.E. A. CONSTRUCTION! 


For long life and economy in annual mainte- 
nance costs, Everstick -Anchors are first choice 
in rural electrification construction. Their safety 
and dependability have been proven on millions 
of miles of electric lines. 


ANCHORS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


The complete line of 
Everstick Anchors of- 
fers three expanding 
types in a complete 
range of sizes and 
holding capacities. 
Also rigid type Cone 
Anchors in all sizes 
Made of malleable 
iron with its proper- 
ties of strength, elas- 
ticity and rust resist- 
ance. Write for new 
bulletin, ‘‘Everstick for 
Rural Electrification.” 


* 





THE 
EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. FE 
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The original verdict in municipal 
court awarded $3.85 to the plaintiff for 
alleged overcharges (TELEPHONY of 
March 27, 1937). To this amount were 
added court costs and interest to make 
the total $19.47. 

After considering the question for 
several weeks, Municipal Court Justice 
Daniel V. Sullivan, who presided at the 
trial, denied a defense motion to set 
aside the verdict as contrary to the 
evidence, and the company appealed. 

During the trial, telephone com- 
pany attorneys charged that the suit 
was brought by James J. McCoy, head 
of the plaintiff concern, a “public util- 
ity consultant,” to get newspaper pub- 
licity for a device to time telephone 
calls which he controls. They denied 
there had been any overcharge and 
produced in court samples of the elabo- 
rate machinery used by the telephone 
company to time calls. 

Edward L. Blackman, counsel for the 
defendant, also had argued that a ver- 
dict against the company could cause 
tremendous injury. It might result, he 
said, in the filing of many charges for 
refund of toll charges and in litigation 
in which “everybody but McCoy” 
suffer. 

The jury that heard the evidence 
first reported it was unable to agree, 
but finally decided in favor of the plain- 
tiff when Justice Sullivan ordered it to 
celiberate further. 

7 ¥ 
Wisconsin Commission 
Probing Propaganda 

The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission on February 16 launched an 
investigation of propaganda by public 
utility companies—what it costs and 
how it is handled. 

The commission issued a general or- 
der to all electric, 


would 


telephone, gas and 
water companies in the state to an- 
swer under oath and return within 30 
days a questionnaire it has prepared. 
There are 840 utility companies un- 
der commission regulation. 

The order provides for investigation 
not only of all utility advertising and 
publicity, but also of any memberships 
the companies hold in clubs, associa- 
tions, civic and trade organizations. 

Chairman Fred S. Hunt and Com- 
missioners Robert A. Nixon and R. 
Floyd Green issued the order on the 
ground that advertising and publicity 
costs are charged to operating ex- 
penses, although some advertising and 
publicity expense may not be 
ly chargeable” 


“proper- 
to operating costs. The 
commission added: 

“Proper supervision and regulation 
of the public utilities operating within 
the state require an investigation to 
be made of the methods and practices 
of public utilities: 





1. In publishing and distributing ad. 
vertising and publicity and reco ling 
the cost of the preparation, pul lica- 
tion, and dissemination of such acver- 
tising and publicity in their accounts, 

2. In holding memberships in or sub- 
scribing to clubs, associations, and civic 
or trade organizations and recording 
the costs thereof in their accounts 

“Information in possession of the 
commission indicates that many, if not 
all, public utilities in Wisconsin publish, 
distribute, and disseminate diverse 
newspaper articles, advertising, and 
other forms of publicity through news- 
papers, magazines, so-called house or- 
gans, handbills, association publications, 
bill ‘stuffers,’ and press releases,” the 
commission order stated. 

“Some of such advertising and pub- 
licity may have for its purpose load 
building, merchandising of appliar 
promotion of safety programs, and sim- 


eS 


’ 


ilar objectives, but some may have for 
its purpose objectives which make the 
cost not properly chargeable to operat- 
ing expenses.” 


vv 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 21: Order No. 34 issued in 
which it was ordered that every com- 
mon carrier by wire or radio subject to 
the Communications Act should supply 
certain specified information on _ pen- 
sions and employes’ benefits set forth 
in the order. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

March 15: Hearing in Indianapolis 
concerning telephone rates of the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. in South Bend 
and Mishawaka and other parts of St. 
Joseph County. 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

March 8: Hearing in Grove City on 
application of the Empire Telephone 
Co. for authority to change its present 
schedule of telephone rates at its Grove 
City exchange. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 19: Approval granted ap- 
plication of the Western Light & Tele- 
phone Co. for certificate to build trans- 
mission line in Miller County. Case No. 
9518. 

February 21: Application filed by 
the Missouri Union Telephone Co. for 
authority to file a schedule of rates for 
common battery telephone service at 
Troy. Case No. 9522. 

February 21: Application filed by 
the Missouri Union Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue mortgage notes. Case 
No. 9523. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

February 23: In the matter of the 
application of the Platte Valley T« 
phone Corp., of Scottsbluff, for author- 
ity to increase from 3.5 per cent to 5 
per cent the amount that it will be per- 
mitted to set up in a depreciation ac- 
count as representing the percentage 
depreciable property for the calenda) 
year of 1938; it appearing that special 
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circumstances exist for the current year 
that justify the request of the company, 
the application is granted as asked. 
bruary 23: In the matter of the 
application of the Oakdale Telephone 
Co. for authority to waive installation 
charges for the calendar year of 1938; 
it appearing that the request is reason- 
able and represents a reduction in costs 
ot rvice to subscribers, ordered that 
he same be granted without objection. 


hio Public Utilities Commission 
bruary 24: The Ohio Bell Tele- 


phone Co. granted authority to file 
revised base rate area boundaries for 
tl exchanges at New Lexington, 
Thornville, Somerset, Corning, Glen- 
ford, New Straitsville and Shawnee. 


bruary 24: Orders issued approv- 

ine the boundaries of exchanges of the 
following telephone companies: 

hio Bell Telephone Co.—Chagrin 
Falls, Vandalia, Dayton, Akron, Bridge- 
p Lancaster, Aberdeen, Lisbon and 
wn City. 
Jhio Standard Telephone Co.—Me- 
chaniestown, Mechanicsburg, Edgerton, 
Homeworth, Boliver, Carroll and Man- 
chester. 
‘hio Associated Telephone Co. 
Cooperdale, Warsaw, West Unity, 
Wren and St. Henry. 

New Wilmington 
New Bedford. 
tizens Telephone Co.—Waterville. 
he Tipp Telephone Co.—Tippecanoe. 


Telephone Co.— 


ebruary 25: Application of the Ohio 
Associated Telephone Co. for authority 
to issue securities, taken under consid- 
eration. 


he company seeks to reimburse its 
treasury for uncapitalized capital to 
the amount of $6,872.42 by issuing 
$10,000 of 6 per cent stock at a de- 
clared value of $5.00 per share of 2,040 
shares of no-par common stock, for net 
additions to plant, and further for $13,- 
376.11 expenses incurred in connection 


with the issue of its outstanding bonds. 
This authority is sought conditioned 
that the company amortize the latter 


item by providing annually for the en- 
13 years net additions to its 
plant of the cost of $1,000 and in the 
14th year net additions of the cost of 
$376.11. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


io 
+ 


February 17: Hearing on application 
or the Martha Telephone Co. at Elgin 
for an increase in rates; case taken 
under advisement. The company 
claimed a loss of $361 last year. It 
asked that the business rate be raised 
50 cents to $2.50 a month and that the 
residential and rural rates be increased 
25 cents to $1.50 and $1.25 a month. 

March 1: Hearing to determine 
whether Oklahoma will abolish the 
charge of 15 cents for handsets. 
ollowing a hearing in 1933 the com- 
mission reduced handset rates from 25 


cents to 15 cents per month. The re- 
duced rate has been in force since that 
time with no time limit. 


S. J. Shaw, chairman of the com- 
mission, recently requested the legal de- 
partment of the commission to prepare 
an order proposing to limit the 15-cent 
monthly handset charge to 18 months. 
teford Bond, another member of the 


commission, has been quoted as favor- 
ing an investigation with a view of 
. 

eliminating the handset charge. 


J. Stooker, Oklahoma manager of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Stated that his company would be forced 
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to protest elimination of the charge. “It 
is a matter of getting sufficient revenue 
to get along. Handset telephones are a 
part of our service,” he said. 

March 1: Hearing on application of 
the Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
asking the commission to require the 
Oklahoma Intercounty Cooperative, of 
Norman, to comply with provisions of 
amended Commission order No. 1946. 

The Southwestern States company al- 
leges that the cooperative is building 
grounded rural electric lines in Cleve- 
land and McClain counties, which will 
cause inductive interference with 
grounded lines of the telephone com- 
pany that have been giving satisfactory 
service for many years. 

The telephone company wishes to re- 
quire the cooperative company to bear 
the expense of any added cost that 
may accrue if telephone lines must be 
metalized to combat the interferences 
of the grounded electric lines. 

The Southwestern States company 
challenges the legal right of the coop- 
erative to come into its territory and 
“destroy existing propertv” and deprive 
citizens of the two counties of “useful 
telephone service.” 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

March 1: Initial hearing in Scranton 
on application of Wiconisco Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for exemption of cer- 
tain transactions and contracts from 
the requirements of Sections 702 and 
703 of Article VII of the Public Utility 
Law and regulations relating thereto. 
(A. 39152-37.) 

March 1: Initial hearing in Scranton 
on application of the Blue Mountain 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for an or- 
der exempting transactions and con- 
tracts with affiliated interests covering 
material and supplies from the require- 
ments of Sections 702 and 703 of the 
Public Utilities Law and the Regula- 
tions relating thereto. (A. 39153-37.) 

March 2: Initial hearing in Pitts- 
burgh on applications of the North 
East Ohio Telephone Co. (A. 50090-38.) 

Folder No. 1: For approval of its 
right to do business within the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Folder No. 2: <A corporation of the 
state of Ohio, for approval of the be- 
ginning of the exercise of the rights, 
powers or privilege of furnishing tele- 
phone service to subscribers living im- 
mediately adjacent to the boundary line 
between the state of Ohio and the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania. 

March 3: Initial hearing in Harris- 
burg in proceedings of the commission 
against the Balfour Rural Telephone 
Co. to show cause why the respondent 
should not comply with the law by 


eliminating discriminating charges, or | 


why other penalties provided by law 
should not be imposed. (C. 11495-37.) 

March 3: Initial hearing in Pitts- 
burgh on application of the West Penn 
Power Co. asking for approval of an 
agreement with the South Penn Tele- 
phone Co. providing for the joint use 
of certain facilities located in Cumber- 
land, Franklin and Jefferson Town- 
ships, Greene County. (A. 50378-37.) 

March 4: Initial hearing in Pitts- 
burgh on application of the Pennsylva- 
nia Telephone Corp. for approval of the 
borrowing of $850,000 from General 
Telephone Corp., an affiliated interest. 
(A. 50437-38). 

(Concluded on page 38) 











TYPE 16 
SUB-STATION 
ARRESTER 


inexpensive sub- 


A compact, 
station arrester providing ade- 
quate protection where crosses 


with electric circuits are not 
likely to occur. Consists of two 
Type 2105 discharge blocks 
mounted in a heavy porcelain 
base and covered with a brass cap. 
Ask for more detailed informa- 
tion on this and other Sands pro- 


tection equipment. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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Condensed Telephone News 


New Companies 


and Incorporations 
OAKLAND, IowA—Articles of incor- 
poration were granted the Asbury Co- 
operative Telephone Co. last fall. G. L. 
Hartman, of Griswold, is president. 
Story City, lowA—Incorporation pa- 
pers have been filed by the Lafayette 
Center Co-operative Telephone Co. Al- 
bert Miskell, of Story City, is president. 
OLYMPIA, WASH. The Ralston 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Ritzville, 
has been incorporated to construct, own, 
operate and maintain a telephone line. 
The incorporators are W. B. Kautz, 
C. A. Schwerin, E. A. Graham and 
Emil A. Wellsandt. 


Telephones 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Southern 

California Telephone Co. reported a net 
gain of 2,672 telephones during Janu- 
ary, compared with a gain of 6,128 in- 
struments in January, 1937. The com- 
pany had 671,987 units in operation at 
the end of January. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. re- 
ported a net gain of 800 instruments 
during January, against 1,673 in Janu- 
ary, 1937, and 695 in January, 1936. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Illinois Bell Tele- 


phone Co. reports an increase of 2,768 
telephones here during January. 
This compares with a gain of 2,634 
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in the preceding month and an increase 
of 5,568 in January last year. 

At the end of January, Chicagoans 
vere using 947,295 telephones, the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. reported, a gain 
of 41,966, compared with the same time 
last year. 

In a little more than four years there 
has been a gain of 153,749 telephones in 
the city or about 75 per cent of the 
number lost between April, 1930, and 
August, 1933 

NEW YORK, 
Telephone Co. 
” 235 


N. Y.—The New York 
reported a net gain of 
5 telephones during January, com- 
pared with a gain of 12,699 instruments 
in January, 1937, and 6,440 stations in 
January, 1936. 

NEW YorK, N. Y.—General Tele- 
phone Corp. reports for its subsidiaries 
a gain of 948 company-owned tele- 
phones for the month of January, as 
compared with a gain of 1,810 tele- 
phones for January, 1937. The subsidi- 
aries now have in operation a total of 
363,489 company-owned telephones. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania reports a net 
station gain for January of 2,747 
against 8,948 in January, 1937, and 
3,849 in January, 1936. 

Philadelphia net station gain last 
month was 846, against gains of 2,568 
and 1,140 in January of 1937 and 1936, 
respectively. 

The Pennsylvania Bell had in service 
on January 31 last, a total of 1,209,409 
stations as compared with 1,143,726 in 
service on the same date in 1937 


Financial 
Boston, Mass.—The private sale of 
$20,000,000 first mortgage 3% per cent 
bonds, due February 1, 1968, at par to 
seven insurance companies has been an- 
nounced by the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


Construction 

CHEAHA PARK, ALA.—The extension 
of telephone lines in Cheaha State Park 
was announced as completed January 
20 by Col. Page S. Bunker, state for- 
ester. Connecting the tower area with 
the recently built recreation house at 
the lake side on the west side of Cheaha 
mountain, the line adds two miles to 
the system, making a total of 16 miles 
of line in the park. 

Cheaha Park, in the northwestern 
part of the state, was described as “in 
the most rugged and picturesque” area 
of the state. Connected by 14 miles of 
road built by the State Park Authority 
from a point about five miles south of 
Oxford, the trail leads over the high 
ridge off Mount Cheaha, 2,407 feet, and 
down the west side of the mountain to 
connect with county roads leading to 
Mumford. 


Miscellaneous 

Dixon, ILt.—F rederick Broughton of 
Chicago has been appointed manager of 
the Dixon Home Telephone Co. succeed- 
ing A. R. Patterson, who temporarily 
held the position following the resigna- 
tion of Louis Pitcher last spring. Mr. 
Patterson returns to Streator, which 
has been his home for many years. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—William O. Ran- 
dall has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Illinois Telephone Co., with 


headquarters in Jacksonville. He sue- 
ceeds Allan S. Crane, recently appointed 
general manager of the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Home 1 elephone Co. 

EMMETSBURG, IowA—John M. Shea, 
local manager of the Iowa Union ‘ele- 
phone Co. for the past several years, 
has been transferred to the “'€ of- 
fice of the company at Rockford, 

Thomas Newman, head lineman for 
the telephone company’s offices in this 
district, has been named manag to 
succeed Mr. Shea in Emmetsburg 

DEERFIELD, KANS.— The Interstate 
Public Utilities Corp. sold the telephone 
exchange here to Harry E. Adkisson 
last fall. 

TRIBUNE, KANS.—The Greely Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. was purchased last 
fall by O. C. Mitchell of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., from C. D. Bennet 

LORAIN, OnHI0O—The Lorain Tele- 
phone Co. reports an increase of more 
than 250 per cent in ship-to-shore busi- 
ness last year. Long distance service 
increased about 40 per cent and total 
number of stations increased about 10 
per cent. 

PLATTSBURG, N. Y.—I. H. Griswold, 
of Plattsburg, who was president of the 
former Northern New York Telephone 
Corp., and is chairman of the advisory 
board of the Northern New York dis- 
trict of the New York Telephone Co. 
since the merger of the former corpo- 
ration with the New York Telephone 
Co. in February, 1932, retired from the 
New York Telephone Co. on December 
1, after completing 40 years of service 
in the telephone business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Griswold will continue 
to reside in Plattsburg. 


Obituary Notes 


LOWELL, Mass. — Theodore Edson 
Parker, aged 80, at one time reported 
to be the largest individual stockholder 
in the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, and associated with 
the early development of the telephone, 
died suddenly at his home here on 
January 11. 

BROOKLINE, Mass.—George H. Dres- 
ser, who retired in 1931 as vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. after 53 years of service 
with that organization, died at his home 
here on January 11. He was 71 years 
of age and entered the service at Med- 
ford, Mass., as a night operator. Later 
he became an installer and, at the age 
of 17, was foreman of an installation 
crew. 

He then was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of construction in the Bos- 
ton area and later was made engineer 
in charge of underground construction, 
becoming general superintendent of the 
construction department in 1901 and 
six years later general superintendent 
of plant. His promotion to the general 
managership followed, and in 1925 he 
was appointed vice-president. 

HELENA, OKLA.—G. A. Letteer, who 
owned and operated the Helena Tele- 
phone Exchange for 22 years, died No- 
vember 13, 1937, at the age of 64. He 
was active in civic and church affairs. 

Mr. Letteer is survived by his widow, 
three sons, Walter, Paul and Gene of 
the home, and one daughter, Mrs. Wm. 
Mellor of Norman. 
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Wisconsin Bell Rate Cuts 


Wisconsin and that juries can find the 
“in.angibles,” Judge Hoppmann held 
the commission ought to be equally 
capble. 
going value is to be recognized 

as a property right, then let it be rec- 
ognized in the open and not under the 
mavician’s hat,” he held. 
view of decisions on going value 
and the fact that the commission stated 

id given going value consideration, 
the order on going value was allowed 

tand, but “personally the writer 
cannot approve of the decision of the 
commission on going value.” 

ndemning the commission for al- 
legedly ignoring the rules of due proc- 
ess, the court sustained the contentions 
of the company that the temporary or- 
ders had been issued without sufficient 
notice and without adequate hearings 
or argument, and that requests for 
information had been repeatedly de- 
nied by the commission. 

“It is admitted that none of the 
commissioners heard or read all of the 
evidence in the records,” the memo- 
randum said. “It is further admitted 
that in each of the orders important 
parts thereof, which contained and 
which were more or less decisive of the 
ultimate effect of orders themselves, 
were prepared and written by witnesses 
appearing on behalf of the commis- 

This requires the witness to sit in 
udgment upon his own testimony, 
given under oath, and weigh such testi- 
mony in the balance as against the 
ypposition witnesses of the plaintiff.” 

Witnesses of the commission thus 
placed in an “unjust position,” the 
court noted, were Chief Engineer Hill, 
A. R. Colbert, chief of the division of 
accounts and finance; L. T. Hayner, as- 
sistant engineer to the chief telephone 
engineer; and E. W. Morehouse, chief 
of the rates and research division. 
noted, in connection 
with complaint by the company, that 
“an atmosphere of antagonism per- 


The decision 


vaded the proceedings” and was mani- 


fested by the commission’s “propa- 


” 


ganda and press releases,” copies of 


which were refused to company coun- 


e 1932 rate reduction order was 
issued after the commission admittedly 
had “hardly scratched the surface” of 
handed 
without notice to the company or “even 
a semblance of a hearing,” Judge Hopp- 


information, and was down 


mann said, and the proceedings result- 
ing in the 1933 order were in reality 
i improvement, he added. 

‘he fiasco of pretending to listen 
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to arguments of counsel for the plain- 
tiff at Milwaukee on July 5, 1933, when 
the order had already been signed and 
certified, probably has no parallel in 
the history of judicial or quasi judicial 
proceedings,” his memorandum de- 
clared. “The action so thoroughly con- 
demns itself in the minds of right 
thinking persons that no written words 
can add to its self-condemnation.” 

Insufficient Time Allowed 

Company to Present Case 

And in connection with the 1934 or- 
der, the court said the time allotted to 
the company was not even sufficient for 
cross-examination, much less to present 
its case. 

“As a consolation to the plaintiff, the 
commission informed plaintiff that if 
plaintiff could not complete its cross- 
examination and the presentation of its 
case before the issuance of the 1934 or- 
der it could do so thereafter. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how such procedure 
could aid the plaintiff as to an ordei 
already issued.” 

Apparently, the 
the commission was anxious and in i 
hurry to issue each of the three tem- 


court commented, 


Held Illegal 


porary orders and “did not wish to 
abide the time necessary to comply 
with the rules of law as to due proc- 
ess.” He noted that ample time was 
given in relation to the final order. 

“If the thousands of stockholders of 
a corporation can be deprived of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property by such 
failure to comply with the explicit pro- 
visions of the laws of our state and of 
the constitution of our state and that 
of the United States, then by the same 
token can the home of the humblest 
citizen also be taken from him in plain 


violation. No such procedure would be 


tolerated in any court of justice.” 

To appreciate fully the significance 
of the “press propaganda indulged in 
by the commission,” which “the court 
cannot overlook,” the memorandum ex- 
plains it must be borne in mind that 
the proceeding was instituted by the 
commission on its motion and that it 
was both prosecutor and judge; and 
“the least the commission could have 
done was to have stood aloof as to the 
witnesses on both sides and treat them 
as a common ground.” 

Instead, the commission, in private 
understanding with its own selected 
expert witnesses, arranged for the tak- 
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ing of their evidence before it was 
given under oath in open forum, the 
court added; “and when the company’s 
counsel discovered the procedure, it ob- 
jected and its demand for copies of the 
pre releases was denied. 
Commission Witnesses Wrote 
Important Parts of Orders 
he effect of such conduct on the 
part of the commission can only be ap- 
preciated when it is connected up with 
the further and later fact that these 


sal expert witnesses, so selected by 
the commission, prepared and wrote 
mi: important parts of the commis- 
sit orders and in the main those 
pa of the orders were written in ac- 
cordance with such advance press re- 
ea 5 


t is difficult to understand how an 
mpartial adjudication can follow upon 
such partiality.’ 

The court further concluded that the 
commission gave no consideration to 


evidence of actual physical depreciation 
in arriving at the valuation of the com- 
pany’s property. 

The company claimed depreciation 
should be accepted as $5,898,902 while 
the commission found a depreciation of 
$16,321,099 on December 31, 1934. This 
figure, naturally, would be deducted 
from the tetal of gross reproduction 
cost new in determining the rate base. 

The record shows, said Judge Hopp- 
mann, that a staff of four consulting 
engineers, with crews, made an exten- 
sive actual field survey and appraisal 
of the company’s property, resulting in 
the figure of about $5,900,000 as actual 
depreciation. 

The commission, however, made no 
actual field survey or appraisal; and its 
main testimony, presented through 
Asel R. Colbert, acting chief of the de- 
partment of accounts and finances, 
“consisted in the main of his theories, 
statistics and conclusions approved by 
Cyrus G. Hill.” 

“The commission included in its de- 
ductions for excess plant, property 
which actually was in use,” the judge 
said, “and many telephones disconnect- 
ed because of the depression and later 
reconnected. The court finds that the 
property was prudently provided.” 

“Clearly the commission failed to 
follow the plain mandate of the law as 
established by the courts of last re- 
sort,” the opinion states. “For this rea- 
son the findings made as to amount of 
accrued depreciation cannot be ap- 
proved,” and it added, “It is a sincerely 
regrettable fact that the commission 
did not see fit to comply with the law 
as laid down by the courts and give 
consideration to plaintiff’s evidence of 
actual depreciation as observed from 
actual field examination and appraisals 
made therefrom.” 
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The court concluded that the accrued 
depreciation was 9.79 per cent or 
$5,251,039. 

Judge Hoppmann held that the con:- 
mission erroneously deducted 8 per cent 
for excess plant, as there was “no reli- 
able evidence upon which the conclu- 
sion could be predicated.” The commis- 
sion accepted the estimate of Engineer 
Hill, who testified that he had given no 
consideration to existing 
when :the alleged excess property was 


conditions 


obtained and constructed. 

The court sustained the commission 
in its toll segregation order finding 7.4 
per cent of all the used exchange plant, 
including terminal toll, should be allo- 
cated to toll, pointing out that toll 
rates are not involved in the case and 
that if there is any injustice it can be 
handled in a toll rate case. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. paid 
142 per cent annually of its gross earn- 
ings for A. T. & T. services. Principal 
items, in the judge’s opinion, include 
uses of apparatus, methods and systems 
covered by patents; protection against 
infringement indemnity; research; tech- 
nical assistance including engineering, 
operation, accounting, administrative, 
legal, financial, personnel, health preser- 
vation, etc. 

The services rendered by the A. T. & 
T. to its subsidiaries exceeds, in dollars 
and cents, the amounts paid to it, ac- 
cording to Judge Hoppmann. Disallow- 
ance by the commission of allocations to 
A. T. & T. of $168,447 for 1935 and 
$176,592 for 1936 is “unreasonable and 
unlawful,” the court stated. 

Judge Hoppmann also held the com- 
pany had not met the burden of proof 
that the commission’s order determin- 
ing the annual depreciation expense 
rate was unreasonable or unlawful, al- 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
ge Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Pcles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
- ©., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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though holding it was unfortunate that 
the commission allowed its principal 
witness, Mr. Colbert, to write this part 
of the order, after accepting his testi- 
mony and disregarding that of the 
company’s principal witness, Engineer 
Crowell. 

This was at least an injustice to Mr. 
Colbert himself, the court held. 

“After having given his testimony 
and conclusions under oath, how could 
he do otherwise than abide by it in 
writing the order and at the same time 
be true to his oath?” the memorandum 
asked. “This court has never read or 
heard of such a proceeding on the part 
of any judicial or quasi-judicial body.” 

Inasmuch as the commission has 
adopted Mr. Colbert’s order as its own, 
ic must be accepted, the court held. 

Depreciation Rate Not 

Used in Setting Rates 

The commission, February 10, 1933, 
ordered the company to submit esti- 
mates of annual rates of depreciation. 
The company complied and, after study, 
submitted a rate of 4.53 per cent as 
“composite to an annual rate.” 

The commission, April 30, 1935, after 
hearings, decided the rate should be 3.56 
per cent, effective July 1, 1935. On re- 
hearing, January 1, 1936, was set as 
the effective date. The company ap- 
pealed. 

The judge said that “the principal 
differences between the parties arise 
fiom differences in the estimate of the 
effect of the business depression (which 
commenced as to plaintiff about 1931), 
upon the probable lives and the ulti- 
mate retirement dates of the plaintiff’s 
property and also the salvage ultimate- 
ly to be realized thereon.” 

Each side claimed to have complied 
with Federal Communications Commis- 
sion requirements in computing depre- 
ciation. 

State law provides that a utility shall 
be given notice of a contemplated order 
relative to changing depreciation rates 
and shall be given 30 days to apply for 
hearing. The commission, according to 
the judge, combined its certification and 
order and hence did not give the utility 
30 days notice. 

Hearings later were held, however, 
and the effective date postponed so that 
“it is difficult to see how plaintiff was 
deprived of any legal rights,” Judge 
Hoppmann said in deciding that there 
had been “substantial compliance” with 
state laws by the commission. 

The question of the depreciation rate 
so set is not in issue; it has not been 
used in setting telephone rates, the 
judge ruled. He held that the question 
of confiscation can be raised should the 
depreciation rate set by the commission 
be used, any time in the future, as a 
base in rate making. So far, the depre- 
ciation rate merely is a bookkeeping 


matter, according to Judge Hoppmann, 

The company failed to show by clear 
and satisfactory evidence that the de- 
preciation rate fixed by the commision 
in its order of April 30, 1935, was un- 
reasonable or unlawful, Judge Hopp- 


mann said. It was held that the com. 
mission order be affirmed and the com- 
pany’s suit dismissed. 

Described as one of the biggest cases 
in the history of utility regulation, the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. proceedings 
started in 1930 with an application by 
the company for an increase of $173,- 
000 annually in Madison rates, but the 
commission had not gone far when it 
determined the problem was statewide. 
It also started as an action covering 
both toll and exchange rates, but the 
toll rate investigation subsequently 
was dropped and the commission cen- 
tered its consideration upon exchanges. 

The permanent reduction order was 
preceded by three temporary ones. The 
first, issued in 1932 one year after the 
investigation started, called for a 12% 
per cent reduction, or about $1,750,000 
for one year. A similar order was is- 
sued in 1933 for another year. Again 
in 1934 the commission ordered a one- 
year reduction of 10 per cent. 

The first two temporary orders were 
held up in federal court in Madison 
through a company appeal. The 1954 
temporary order and the final order 
came before Judge Hoppmann in state 
district court, but with an understand 
ing that action on the 1932 and 1933 
orders before the federal court would 
be deferred until after the 1934 and 
final orders had been decided in the 
state courts. 

The two rate order cases were tried 
simultaneously with the action to set 
aside the depreciation rate order. Tes- 
timony was taken for three weeks in 
February and March of 1937; briefs 
were submitted November 3, 1937, and 
final arguments started December 28, 
after which the court began its analy- 
sis of the evidence which included 20,- 
000 pages of testimony, more than 50! 
exhibits comprising upwards of 25,000 
pages of testimony, more than 500 ex- 
hibits comprising some 25,000 pages. 
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BELL SYSTEM 
REPORT FOR 1937 


(Concluded from page 17) 

the adaptation of one to the other is a 
perpetual enterprise which can succeed 
only by constant attention and applica- 
tion,” he states. “The Bell System also 
accepts as a duty the explanation of its 
orvanization, policies and practices to 
the public by official statements and ad- 
ver tisements in order that all may know 
how its affairs are conducted. 

While the primary requisites of sat- 
isfactory telephone service are clarity, 
promptness and accuracy, it has been 
long recognized that to obtain full pub- 
lic approval, service must reflect real 
sonal interest; this is particularly so 
in the handling of unusual situations or 
in dealing with a customer who has 
experienced service difficulty. 


Personalized Service 
Creates Customer Good Will 

“An important objective during 1937 
has been to develop further this per- 
sonalizing of the service throughout the 
entire organization. This, combined with 
the many other operating and technical 
has done much to merit 
the good will of customers. In 1937, 
criticisms from the users were at an all 
time low.” 

Savings to the public from rate re- 
ductions made effective in the Bell Sys- 
tem in 1937 amounted, on an annual 
basis, to nearly $22,000,000, the report 
tates. Most of these reductions were 
the result of conferences and informal 
discussions with the regulatory 
concerned and were made in the early 
months of the year, $12,000,000 being 
due to the January, 1937, long distance 
rate reductions of the A. T. & T. Co. 

“The system, in the long run,” com- 
ments President Gifford, “looks to de- 
velopment and research to reduce the 
cost of furnishing telephone service. If, 


improvements, 


bodies 


however, expenses, including wages and 
taxes, continue to rise, telephone rates 
nust follow, unless the increase in ex- 
penses is so gradual and within such 
limits that improvements in the art can 
be made fast enough and productive 
nough to create offsetting economies.” 

Mention is made of the subscribers’ 
apparatus made available to subscribers 
during the year. The new 
switching system is being put into com- 
mercial service as the trial installation 
in New York City fulfilled expectations. 

Equipment for broad band carrier 
Systems, in which 12 telephone mes- 
Sages are carried simultaneously on a 


crossbar 


wires or on two 
is now in pro- 


single pair of open 
pairs of wires in cable, 
duction. 

The results of the tests of the coaxial 
cable system between New York and 
Philadelphia leave little doubt as to the 
adequacy of the system to provide 240 
telephone circuits, the report states. 

While the coaxial cable itself is a 
simple structure, the associated repeat- 
ing and terminal equipment, however, 
involve elaborate circuit arrangements 
and it is expected that these will re- 
quire considerably more development 
work before their service reliability will 
be assured. 

With reference to the special tele- 
phone investigation, the report says: 

“This investigation, begun three 
years ago pursuant to a joint resolution 
of the Congress which appropriated in 
all $1,500,000 for the purpose, has been 
one-sided throughout. 

The company was denied not only the 
right to investigation 
witnesses and to be heard in its own 
behalf, but was denied the right to have 
included in the record written material 
which it had prepared and considered 
necessary to point out serious and im- 
portant errors affecting most of the in- 
vestigators’ reports.” 

In concluding the report, 
Gifford says: 

“The quality of Bell System service is 
judged not only by its 
promptness and reliability, but also by 
the courteous, pleasing and _ helpful 
manner in which it is provided. Many 
millions of times every day, the public 
tests the quality of service. 

A service which can meet the test is 
possible only when there is sympathetic 
understanding and mutual respect be- 
tween employes and management. It is 
a tribute to both employes and manage- 
ment that Bell System service was nev- 
er better than during the past year.” 

vv 
Conference of Larger 
Independents Set for May 


The United States Independent Tele- 
phone 


cross-examine 


President 


accuracy, 


Association will hold a confer- 
ence of Class A and Class B companies 
in May; this was decided at a meeting 
of the officers of the association last 
week. 

The conference, which will be the 
first since October, 1931, will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 25 and 
26. A meeting of the directors of the 
association will also be held then 
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| give you service 
which will be pleasing 
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BURGESS 


Burgess Battery Co., 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
an 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


>_> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
1031 West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 











W. C. Pitfield & Co. Incorporated 


Formerly Telephone Securities Corporation 


120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


°. 

Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Svecializing in a Professional Service to 
" lephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of C ce ildi 
Syracuse, New York 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











WANS artery 


Freeport, Ill. 








